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REOGEN is used to good 
advantage in GR-S to im- 
prove mixing, calendering 
and tubing. 


Try 5 to 10 parts on the 
rubber in straight GR-S 
stocks or in GR-S—Reclaim 
combinations. 


R. T. VANDERBILT CO., inc. 


230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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EOPRENE TYPES GN (or GR-M), CG 
and KNR especially are recommended 
for cements for spreading on fabric, dipped 
goods, adhesives and protective coatings for 
These 


types and their compounds are readily sol- 


wood, metal and other materials. 
uble in selected solvents and handle excep- 


tionally well as cements. 


CHOICE OF SOLVENTS 


The neoprenes are 
not soluble in petroleum products. They are 
soluble in aromatic and chlorinated hydro- 
carbons, some esters and ketones. Although 
gasoline and other petroleum products are 
not neoprene solvents they may be used in 
substantial amounts to dilute true solvents 
in making neoprene cements. Perhaps the 
most widely used neoprene solvents are the 
well known blends of petroleum and naph- 
thenic materials in which the naphthenic 
or aromatic constituents are about 30% of 
the total. 
gasoline in ratios of 50:50 or 40:60 are 


Blends of benzol or toluol and 


entirely practical. It is not desirable in mak- 
ing a neoprene cement to add gasoline toa 
commercially blended solvent which con- 
tains a petroleum because the ratio of solvent 
to non-solvent may become unbalanced and 
cause the neoprene to precipitate or the 
cement to layer. 


VISCOSITY OF NEOPRENE CEMENTS—Neo- 


prene cements at a given concentration of 
solids are lower in viscosity than rubber 
cements. This fact permits the use of cements 
having relatively high solids per unit of 
viscosity and means that less solvent may 
be used to maintain a given viscosity than 
is the case with rubber cements. 


As would be expected, a solution of neo- 
prene that is unmilled or merely creped 
through a cold mill is much higher in viscos- 
ity than a solution made from well broken 
down neoprene. When milled long enough, 
neoprene reaches an approximately constant 
plasticity and hence a reasonably constant 
viscosity when put into solution. To obtain 
cements of constant viscosity for a given 
solids content, it is well to mill the elas- 
tomer uutil the plasticity no longer drops 
ncticeably. 


NEOPRENE MAKES GOOD CEMENTS 








The viscosities of solutions of well milled 
Neoprene Types GN and CG are very close. 
Type KNR, whether milled a little or con- 
siderably, gives solutions that are substan- 
tially less viscous than similar solutions 
made from Types GN and CG. 

NEOPRENE TYPE CG FOR ADHESIVE CEMENTS— 
Type CG is definitely outstanding for ad- 
hesive cements because of its characteristic 
freezing or setting at room temperature 
which results in cement bonds being much 
stronger immediately after forming than 
if other types of neoprene are used. When 
well cured, at elevated temperatures or with 
the addition of accelerators at room tem- 
perature, there is little difference in ultimate 
bond strength between CG and GN. Initial 
bond strength is very desirable in all ad- 
hesive applications. Bonds made from Type 
KNR cements are much weaker than those 
from CG or GN cements until they are well 
cured. Type KNR films do, however, retain 
their tack longest after solvent evaporation, 
with GN films next and CG films last. Type 
CG cement films are tacky only as long as 
solvent is present, as they become very dry 
as well as hard at room temperature when 
solvent-free. The tack retention period of 
CG cement films can be increased as desired, 
however, by the addition to the cements of 
small amounts of high boiling solvents or 
by adding suitable tackifiers. 


SURFACES TO WHICH NEOPRENE ADHERES — 


Neoprene, like rubber, has a characteristic 
tackiness that makes it stick to itself easily 
and to a very wide variety of other materials, 
such as raw and vulcanized rubber, GR-S 
and Thiokol as well as to leather, fabric, 
wood and metal. It adheres moderately to 
glass and some of the clear resins but like 
rubber can be peeled from such surfaces 
when dry. It does not stick to vinylite and 
butyral surfaces sufficiently well to be con- 
sidered a suitable adhesive for them. 

While neoprene cements differ from rub- 
ber cements, they may be made to serve 
fully as well and often much better in many 
respects due to the inherent resistance of 
neoprene to oxidation, sunlight, oils and 
chemicals, 
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NEOPRENE TYPE GN (or GR-M) — 
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and dipping cements. It provides 
films having the same good proper- 
ties that are found when neoprene 
is used on a conventional dry basis. 
For spreading cements the solids 
content ranges from 35°) for fine, 
minimum weight coatings to 60° 
for normal handling doughs. Dip- 
ping cements containing 25°; solids 


handle well. 


NEOPRENE TYPE KNR—This neo- 
prene becomes very soft and tacky 
when milled and is capable of being 
plasticized to an almost fluid state. 
It is possible, therefore, to com- 
pound it with very large amounts 
of filler and still have 
make 


workable 


stocks and to practical 


cements with exceedingly small 
amounts of solvent. Cements from 
well loaded KNR stocks contain- 
ing as high as 85° solids can be 
handled easily with a trowel and 
for application as 


are suitable 


caulking and coating compounds. 


NEOPRENE LATEX TYPE 571-—]; 


should not be overlooked that neo- 
prene latex adhesives are excellent 
for most applications where rubber 
latex was previously used. Neo- 
prene latex bonds are strong and 
resistant to oxidation and other 
conditions encountered in service. 
The latex can be easily com- 
pounded with zine oxide, Neozone 
D and plasticizing chemicals which 
are essential to good life and per- 


formance as an adhesive. 


BACK THE ATTACK 
WITH WAR BONDS 
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It’s cold inside this box—as cold 
as any part of the stratosphere 
man has yet visited . . . and here 
:s where samples of Hycar des- 
tined for use in our highest-flying 
bombers and fighters are tested 
for low-temperature flexibility. 


We believe it sound to subject 
our products to the most severe 
conditions they will ever en- 
counter in actual service. That’s 
why they’re tested in the Hycar 
Customer Service Laboratory... 
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so that we and you can be sure. 


The cold-box is just one of the 
many facilities of this complete, 
fully-staffed laboratory devoted 
entirely to customer problems. 
We will welcome the opportu- 
nity of cooperating with you. 
HycarChemical Co., Akron8, Ohio. 





LIMITED QUANTITIES OF HYCAR are now 
available for experimental purposes with- 
out WPB allocations. Individual orders 
may not exceed 25 pounds per month. 











Hycar 


LARGEST PRIVATE PRODUCER OF BUTADIENE 


Synthetic x bber 





about TITANOX Pigments 


Titanium dioxide, of which TITANOX pigments are the old- 

est representatives, is the most efficient whitening agent for 
natural, reclaimed and synthetic rubber. 

Titanium dioxide, of which TITANOX pigments are the 

most widely used, is one of the best non-black rubber rein- 
forcing pigments. 


TITANOX pigments have been improved to the point of 
highest opacity, whiteness and brightness among opaque 
white pigments. 


We will gladly cooperate with technical men in the tire and 
rubber fields in matters involving the use of white pigments. 


TITANIUM PIGMENT CORPORATION Sole Sales Agent 


111 B’way, New York, N. Y. ¢ 104 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. ¢ 350 
Townsend St., San Francisco, Cal. ¢ 2472 Enterprise St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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CONSTANT CONTROL 
assures the Purity and Uniformity of NAFTOLEN 


We know that the quality of your product depends upon the laboratory, NAFTOLEN is checked and tested again 
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the quality of our product. Therefore, from raw mate- and again to insure its purity and uniformity. 
rial to finished product, constant control is maintained. You can rely on NAFTOLEN to give you uniform 


There is no room for guesswork. In the plant and in results—not only today—but also tomorrow. 


WILMINGTON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


New York 16, N. Y. 
Wilmington, Delaware 


10 East 40th Street 
Plant and Laboratory: 
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ZINC OXIDES for 


every wartime 


rubber need 
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AMERICAN ZINC SALES CO., Distributors for AMERICAN ZINC, LEAD & SMELTING CO. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO - CHICAGO -ST. LOUIS - NEW YORK 
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ERE at National we have been 
doing a good deal with 
plastics the past few years. It is 
perfectly natural that we should. 
Within limits, the handling and 
processing of plastic materials is 
much like that of natural rubber, 
and the similarity to synthetic rub- 
ber is striking. You might call 
them sister industries. 
At any rate, we found our years 
of experience designing and build- 
ing rubber machinery immensely 


helpful in developing a complete 
line of plastics extruders and auxil- 
iary equipment. Today there are 
more National plastics extruders 
in operation than all other makes 
combined. 


What does that mean to the rub- 
ber industry? Here is an example: 


Extensive development work in 
plastics now has enabled us to bring 
about major advances in rubber 
extruders. Characteristics of the 





screw, heat transfer, the type of drive 
—these are just a few of the factors 
which have been profoundly af- 
fected. They add up, however, to 
more pounds per hour at lower 
working temperatures, for syn- 
thetic as well as natural stocks. 


To rubber fabricators this means 
performance. To us it means prog- 
ress and the opportunity to serve 
you better than ever before. Our 
engineers are ready to help solve 
individual problems. 


NATIONAL RUBBER MACHINERY COMPANY 


General Offices: Akron 11, Ohio 
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CLIFTON DIVISION 


CREATIVE ENGINEERING 
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Something 
Worth 


Remembering 





Anything which helps to save time and materials 
today is certainly worth remembering and using—and 
that fits the CAPITOL PROCESS OF LINER 
TREATMENT to a “T”. This is the economical and 
efficient process which helps prevent adhesion of rub- 
ber to liners and aids in prolonging the life of cotton 
fabrics. Capitol Treated Liners have already proved 
their value in a large number of rubber plants. If you 
have not tried this process yet, SEND US A 50—OR 
100 YARD LINER AND WE WILL TREAT IT 
WITHOUT CHARGE so you may test it in your 
own plant. Write today for full particulars. 


* 


TEXTILE PROOFERS, INC. 


181-193 Culver Ave. Jersey City 5, N. J. 


Originators of the Capitol Process Liner Treatment 
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Introducing— 


Bunatak 


®TRADE MARK, MALREX CHEMICAL CO. 


PLASTICIZERS and TACKIFIERS 
For GR-S Compounds 


After many months of research we have developed a complete line of Plasticizers and Tacki- 
fiers to fill the needs of the rubber industry for milling and processing GR-S rubber. 


These materials, called the BUNATAKS, are available in various types to meet all requirements 
and can be effectively used 
in percentages up to 30% 
on the GR-S as against the CHART SHOWING COMPARATIVE PROPERTIES OF BUNATAKS 
usual 50% to 100%. 








BUNATAK Plasticizers and 
Tackifiers have excellent 
dispersing qualities, soft- 
ness, varying degrees of 
building tack, abrasion re- 
sistance and produce rub- 
ber-like snappy cured stocks 
of high physical properties. 
They have performed excel- 
lently under practical plant 
production and are being 
used in quantity in the 
compounding of GR-S for 
footwear and molded goods. 


<x 
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We invite inquiries on any 

special problems which you 

may encounter in the com- 

pounding and processing of 
GR-S. 


* 





Manufactured by Malrex Chemical Company 


SOLD BY 


BUNATAK CHEMICAL COMPANY 


227 PLEASANT ST., MALDEN, MASS. 
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WHEN YOU NEED HELP... 


Although a synthetic rubber is in many 
ways superior to the natural product, its 
compounding may present problems to 
the manufacturer experienced only with 
natural rubber. 

Esso Laboratory research scientists 
know the answers to these problems. They 
have studied synthetics for years; they 
know where bugs may develop, and how 


to overcome them. Already, they have 


pioneered new methods of using Perbunan, 





| 
PER UuUNAN 
REGU Pa’ OFF 


--- THE SYNTUYETIC RUBBER THAT 


and have worked hand in hand with rub 
ber engineers to put those methods into 
working practice. 

Feel free to call upon us for the help 
these men and our staff of field techni- 
cians can give you, whenever you need it. 
Remember, these men have made possible 
a large part of America’s oil-base synthetic 
rubber program. 

Ali they know, all they have learned, are 


yours to use, 





RESISTS OIL, COLD, HEAT, AND TIME 


write STANCO DISTRIBUTORS, INC., 26 Broadway, New York 4, N.Y. 


WAREHOUSE STOCKS IN NEW JERSEY, LOUISIANA AND CALIFORNIA 
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Today's seeding is the promise of tomor- 
row’s bounty. Ideas are like seeds; they 
germinate, grow and reach fruition, too, 
by the nourishing warmth of faith and 
the moisture of encouragement. 


In your laboratories, “seeds” are being 
sown for tomorrow’s legacy of plenty .. . 
Your research and developments will as- 
sure fulfillment of needs as they fruit into 
production. 


But back of the goods you produce for to- 
morrow’s vast requirements is the scrup- 
ulous choice of materials . . . That choice 
must combine assurance of excellence in 
the performance of the product, ample 
supply and economy. 


. RESINEX meets these specifications. 
It is a resinous thermoplastic extender- 
plasticizer adaptable to broad uses be- 
cause of many superior qualities it gives 
to product performance. Its availability 
is unrestricted—and there will be plenty 
for your volume needs tomorrow. It is 
surprisingly low in cost. 


RESINEX has a melting point of 180° F. 
and a specific gravity of 1.20. It is com- 
patible with all Synthetic, Reclaimed and 
Natural rubbers. 


Test RESINEX in your own laboratory. 
We will gladly send samples and interest- 
ing data we have secured from produc- 
tion runs as well as laboratory tests. 


RESINEX 





GENERAL OFFICE: AKRON (8) OHIO 
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“Cleveland Liner & Mfg. Co., 


Gentlemen... 





We have a production problem due to stock adhesions... 


* In the past 20 years, leading rubber companies all 
over the world have consulted us about their liner 
problems because they regard us as specialists in liner 
processing. 


These firms have learned that standardizing on Climco 
Processing pays big dividends in better production and 
lower costs. For Climco Processing insures better 
separation and eliminates stock adhesions. This puts an 
end to repairing cut or torn liners, rerolling for cooling, 
and cleaning to remove lint and ravelings. 


By helping prevent gauge distortion, Climco Processing 
also eliminates rejects that cause loss of rubber in its 
crude form. 


In the interest of greater production efficiency, give 
Climco Processed liners a trial in your plant. 


THE CLEVELAND LINER & MFG. CO. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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FOR FASTER, BETTER PRODUCTION AT LOWER COST 
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IDENTIFY RUBBER 
WAR PRODUCTS WITH 


STI-CALS 


The Nameplate with COLOR and STRETCH 













If you require color and high visibility for 
nameplates, operating instructions, serial 
numbering, etc.—if you require speed of appli- 
cation and “‘life of the product’’ durability— 
get the full story about Elasti-Cals. Speedily 
applied in the mold or by cold methods they 
stretch with...and become an edgeless part 
of the surface to which they are applied. 


Varying degrees of flexibility are available. 
Any color or design can be reproduced. Free 
designing and technical service is available. 
Reasonable deliveries can be made to duly 
authorized manufacturers of war products. 
Samples and complete details on request. 
Address Department 5611. 


Rubber manufacturers interested in Elasii- 


+ Meyercord’s patented Elasti-Cal process — Cal's endless decorative possibilities for post-war 
a formerly used for colorful nameplates, trade- products ... who even now may be designing 
c marks and decorations on a wide variety of against war's end... are invited to avail them- 
civilian rubber products and sundries — is selves of Meyercord’s technical service. Elasti- 
still available... BUT FOR WAR PRO- Cals—the nameplate with color and stretch will 
: DUCTION ONLY! be available to ALL for greater post-war profits. 
. Gack the ptttack... Guy War Sonds 
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~ gf TLASTICALS 


So 
THE MEYERCORD CO. 


World’s Leading Decalcomania Manufacturer 


5323 WEST LAKE STREET 





CHICAGO 44, ILLINOIS 

















..- Backing up Quality with Quality 
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BACKING up the quality of rubber products . . . meeting exacting speci- 
fications of an industry with exacting needs... that is a task to which MT. VERNON 
fabrics are dedicated. Modern laboratory control guides every step of their produc- 
tion ... from the careful selection of top grades of cotton, to highly uniform weaving. 
When you specify MT. VERNON fabrics, you are backing up the quality of your 


own products. 


TURNER HALSEY COMPANY 
40 WORTH STREET * NEW YORK, N. Y. 
CHICAGO - NEW ORLEANS - ATLANTA - BALTIMORE - BOSTON - LOS ANGELES - SAN FRANCISCO 
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The chemicals 


that were 


“liscoverced”™’ 





ata 


convention 


Four years ago, at the Exposition of Chemical Industries, 
we put up a trial balloon. 

We exhibited a list of 34 chemicals from coal. Some of 
them were well known commercial chemicals. But others 
on this list had no sizable known commercial uses. Their 
general physical and chemical properties were known, 
but commercially speaking, they were ‘‘orphans.”’ 

We frankly said that about them four years ago; but 
we also pointed out that the organic chemical industry 
was growing by leaps and bounds, that it needed things 
it had never needed before, that other chemicals derived 
from coal had proven important raw materials for the 
chemical industry, and that perhaps one of the ‘‘orphans’’ 
in the Koppers’ booth might be exactly the thing for 
which some chemist was cudgeling his brains. 

Since then we have sent out literally thousands of 
samples of those chemicals. We have worked with many 





THE INDUSTRY THAT SERVES ALL INDUSTRY 
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BARDOL* in GR-S . . . lests have shown 


that Bardol is completely compatible with GR-S (Buna S), 
processing readily. It functions as a wetting agent and is 
also an ettective plasticizer. 

... Bardol promotes dispersion of sulphur and accelerators 
in the elastomer, thereby improving behavior and perfor- 
mance of the compounds. Users have found that when in- 


corporated in appropriate amounts, Bardol contributes to: 


GREATER RESILIENCE ‘w@Qhi AND LOWER HYSTERESIS 
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FLEXIBILITY AT LOW TEMPERATURES, RESULTING IN 
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For complete details, wire or write 


THE BARRETT DIVISION gan} 
ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 


ONE OF AMERICA’S GREAT BASIC BUSINESSES... 
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MONSANTO 
CHEMICALS 


SERVING INDUSTRY.,.WHICH SERVES MANKIND 
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MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 








Rubber Service Department 
Akron 8, Ohio 
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UICK FACTS on Monsanto Chem- 
icals, for natural and _ synthetic 
rubber, are presented in tabulated 
form in this new catalogue, a 
really file-worthy booklet. The com- 
pounding suggestions will come 
in might handy. We feel sure 
you will want a copy of your 
reference. Mail the coupon foda) 


for your free copy. 


Please send me a free copy of your reference booklet 
“Monsanto Chemicals for the Rubber Industry.”’ 
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NO TROUBLE IN SIGHT 
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NO TROUBLE IN SIGHT... WHEN YOU COM- 
POUND YOUR RUBBER WITH UNITED BLACKS 


KOSMOBILE 77 - DIXIEDENSED 77 
DIXIEDENSED - KOSMOBILE 
KOSMOS 20 - DIXIE 20 


UNITED CARBON COMPANY, inc. 


Charleston, West Virginia 
New York + Akron - Chicago 























UNITED BLACKS 


KOSMOBILE 77 - DIXIEDENSED 77 


These blacks are ideally suited for Tread Compound- 
ing of Heavy Duty Tires for Trucks and Military 
Conveyances and for use in Synthetic Rubber and 
Reclaim. They Assure Maximum Reinforcement, Ease 


of Processing and Low Heat Build Up. 


KOSMOBILE - DIXIEDENSED 


Standard Dustless Rubber Blacks. 


KOSMOS 20 - DIXIE 20 


Semi-reinforcing Blacks for Synthetic Carcass Stocks. 


Our Technical Service Division is ready at all 
times to assist you with the application of 


our products to your Compounding Problems. 


UNITED CARBON CO., Inc. 


Charleston, W. Virginia 


New York « Akron ¢ Chicago 











HYDRAULIC PRESSES 


FOR RUBBER 
AND PLASTIC 


Holding 


Expertly designed to do all kinds 

of rubber and plastics molding, 

using multiple cavity molds, 

EEMCO Hydraulic Presses are 

furnished in standard sizes from 

20”x20” to 48”x 48”. Pull back 

cylinders can be provided to Send for illustrat- 
separate molds, and presses can Bs “i renee 
be equipped with double knock- aa eee on ahine 
outs for the ejection of molded RY, Rubber working 
pieces. ui; machinery. 
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Manufacturers of: ‘ eres ee Po): 


MILLS - REFINERS - TUBERS - EXTRUDERS 
STRAINERS - HYDRAULIC PRESSES 
CALENDERS - CRACKERS - WASHERS 
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SUCCESSOR TO “NAGLE” 





953 EAST 12th ST., ERIE, PENNA. 
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7 COMMUNICATIONS 
‘a DEPEND ON 
4 RUBBER INSULATION 







Military and civilian communications 
could not function without: thousands 
of miles of rubber-covered wire for 
which a high quality of reclaimed rub- 
ber is required in great quantity. 





PEQUANOC RECLAIMS 


conform to the strictly maintained standards 
required in the manufacture of insulated 
wire and cables. 





BUTLER NEW JERSEY 
SALES REPRESENTATIVES 
Harold P. Faller Burnett & Co. (London) Ltd. 
31 St. James Avenue 189 Regent Street 
Boston, Mass. Leadon W. 1, England 
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IMPROVES TACK 
IMPROVES DISPERSION 

IMPROVES TEAR 
IMPROVES ELONGATION -“ 


Ml HCP Hall Ce. 


a dall oe 


AKRON, OHIO e LOS ANGELES, CALIF. @ CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Weare Restoring Mill, ~ 
Washer, Refiner Roll 4 


Journals... 















Saving Equipment 
Saving Investment 










Before 





Restoring efficiency of Processing 
Equipment helps in 2 ways to meet 
the Production Problem... 


Every piece of equipment that can produce will be called upon to serve. 
Worn journals on mills and washers drag and delay, restricting output. 
consuming extra power ... We can restore them to correct dimensions 
to speed up their processing ability, reestablish original efficiency . . . 
Our service provides another big help, too; it obviates the necessity of 





trying to replace hard-to-get equipment . . . Interstate will help you . & 
keep your mills, washers and refiners going at top speed. Write or ae 
wire us if you have a worn-journal problem. , 








INTERSTATE WELDING SERVICE 


Main Plant: 914 Miami Stree moe.) ©. (@)\ mee . | ORumm Phone: JE 7970 
EXCLUSIVE SPECIALISTS IN BANBURY - MIXER REBUILDING 
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Ty Continental R-20, R-30, R-40, anda complete line of color blacks. 
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CARBON COMPANY 
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ew York, w. Y.° SALES OFFICE: 311 Peop 
Boston, Mass. * Marshall pill, Los Angeles 


and San Francisco, Callf. 
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& Co., 


295 Madison 


Sales Representatives : 












at Work for Uncle Sam 


















Most important and effective is the con- 
tribution to victory made by PELLETEX 
& GASTEX Semi-Reinforcing Furnace 
Blacks in combatting the destructive 
forces of solvents. Compounds of these 
leading black pigments are present not 
only in the hose used to load gasoline 
and crude oil aboard the tanker but also 
in the gaskets of the couplings and in the 
valves of the pump. 


For oil hose these leading blacks are pre- 
eminent and for fifteen years have been 
used by practically all rubber manu- 
facturers. 








HERRON BROS. & MEYER 


OHIO BLDG., AKRON, OHIO. 
<i> GENERAL SALES AGENTS FOR PELLETEX 
Nu GENERAL ATLAS CARBON DIVISION “| 


OF GENERAL PROPERTIES COMPANY, INC. 
PAMPA, TEXAS — GUYMON, OKLA. 


DISTRICT SALES AGENTS 
ERNEST JACOBY & CO., Boston HERRON & MEYER, Chicago 




















HERRON BROS. & MEYER, New York H. M. ROYAL, INC., Trenton, N. J. 
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The wire in a tire...may 


help your business 
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— you've never realized that wire is used 
in tires, but it is—as much as 16 pounds in some 
of the large truck tires. Without that wire, tires 
would not have the strength and rigidity in the bead 
—would stretch and come off the rim—and cer- 
tainly could not take the one or more recap jobs 


which are helping to conserve rubber today. 


Improving the quality and service of wire for 
tires, and developing time-saving, cost-reducing 
machinery for forming that wire into beads has 
been National-Standard’s main job since the early 
days of the rubber industry. Working with rubber 
company engineers, we have helped them build 


better tires, at lower cost to you. 


From this long experience, many new uses for 
wire in rubber have been worked out. Today, air- 
plane de-icers, flat belts for conveyors, and V-belts 


for motor drives, tubular braiding for tubing and 
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hose—all now perform better when reinforced with 


National-Standard wire. 


Our engineering and research staff are looking 
ahead—to the many other ways in which wire can 
serve all industry. Why not take advantage of their 


experience and skill to help explore your problems? 


NATIONAL —— 
STANDARD 


\ 





Divisions of National-Standard Company 


WAGNER LITHO MACHINERY 
Hoboken, N. J. 
LITHOGRAPHING AND SPECIAL 
MACHINERY 


NATIONAL-STANDARD 
Niles, Mich. 
TIRE WIRE, FABRICATED BRAIDS 
AND TAPE 


WORCESTER WIRE WORKS 
Worcester, Mass. 
ROUND STEEL WIRE, SMALL SIZES 


ATHENIA STEEL 
Clifton, N. J. 
FLAT, HIGH-CARBON STEEL 
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Good Will in Ever yf Shipment 


Every bag or barrel of St. Joe Zinc oxide. 
contains an invisible but valuable ingredient— 
Good Will. The pigment’s consistent high 
quality builds Good Will for us among our 
customers. Our control of production from 
zinc ore to zinc oxide, by a patented electro- 


thermic process, ensures the maintenance of the 


uniform high quality that has made SI. JOE 
Lead-Free ZINC OXIDES famous 


throughout the consuming industries. 


ST. JOSEPH LEAD COMPANY 
250 PARK AVE., NEW YORK, N.Y. 





MADE BY THE LARGEST PRODUCER OF LEAD IN THE UNITED STATES 
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W atson-Stillman fittings are bored from solid drop 
forgings; threads are accurately cut and aligned for 
closest tolerances. Uniform wall thickness assures 
high factor of safety. Watson-Stillman Valves are 
cast in the plant’s own foundry and machined on 
automatic machines. The booklets illustrated above 
give complete descriptions and specifications of the 
line. Send for any that you believe may serve you. 


WATSON-STILLMAN 


Distributor Products Division 


Engineers and Manufacturers of Forged Steel Fittings, Valves, Hydraulic 
Machinery and Equipment, Hydraulic Presses, Pumps, and Jacks. 


HAT HE WANTS! 


yA engineers who plan and design the huge synthetic 
rubber and petroleum by-product plants must specify the 
best materials. They KNOW that inferior valves and fit- 
tings are costly in the long run. They know that with 
Watson-Stillman products loss of time and production, due 


to mechanical failure in pipe lines, is reduced to a minimum. 
Take the advice of the Man Who Knows, and buy only 
the best. 

This same principle of Quality buying also applies to 
Watson-Stillman Hydraulic machinery and equipment. 
Watson-Stillman hydraulic jacks, pumps and wire rope 
shears are indispensable shop equipment in the refinery or 


conversion plant. The Watson-Stillman Co., Roselle, N. J. ° 
@ 4888 











let's Work ond Fight for 


the Free America We Love 


Official U. S. Navy Photograph 


ated AN IMPORTANT FACTOR 
“a whch de fatues ot umd ena IN SUB SURFACE SAFETY 


and adjusted are cored to admit a circulation of 
steam, water or other temperature controlling media. 





Millions of feet of life line air hose, covered telephone 
Types of heads include wire, and hydrogen-oxygen hose for divers’ equipment are 
—Standard Tubing Head—for ordinary tubular and produced on Royle extruders of various types. 


solid products 
ca ee-dhiqw + Dgumaimaliaaaeltassiaisaaal These give just a few of the many applications in which 
ing interior dusting 
ee Royle equipment is helping to win the war, and will con- 
—Tread or Camelback Head tribute to post-war reconstruction and progress. 


—Hose Head , , 
Royle extruders for rubber, synthetic rubber and plastics 


~Resin Plastics Head 
are standard equipment of leaders in both rubber and plastics 


-Straining Heads 
Insulating Head industry. 


JOHN ROYLE & SONS 


PATERSON 3 NEW JERSEY 
BUILDERS OF A LINE OF GREAT EXTRUDERS FOR RUBBER AND PLASTICS 


ROYLE 


AKRON, OHIO PATERSON LONDON, ENG. 
Represented by J. C. CLINEFELTER NJ Represented by JAMES DAY 


UNIVERSITY 3726 (MACHINEPY) LTD. 
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: PENTEX 


(THIURAM) 


PABEUTENE 


(ALDEHYDE AMINE) 





A liquid accelerator combination which 
will cnswer many of your problems with 


GR-S 


Easy to Disperse 

Long Curing Range 
Improves Tear Resistance 
Safe in Processing 


Maintains Elongation 


PROCESS—ACCELERATE—PROTECT with Naugatuck Chemicals 


Naugatuck Chemical 


DIVISION OF UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER is NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 
oO 


IN CANADA: Naugatuck Chemicals Limited, Eimira, Ont. 
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he Compounding of Hard GR-S 


By ROSS £. MORRIS’, PHILIP MITTON’, IRVIN P. SEEGMAN®, and THEODORE A. WERKENTHIN® 


INCE GR-S (Buna S$) has been established as the 
synthetic rubber to be made in the largest quantity 
during the present emergency, many laboratories 
have reported on the properties of soft stocks prepared 
from this rubber. Information on hard GR-S stocks 
has been limited to a paper read before the Detroit 
meeting of the American Chemical Society by Dr. 
Cheyney (5). This paper described the analytical 
characteristics and tensile properties of simple vulcan 
izates composed of GR-S and sulfur. It was pointed 
out that GR-S vulcanizates increase in tensile strength 
as the sulfur content is increased from 0% through 
35%. This is opposite to the behavior of Hevea rub- 
ber-sulfur vulcanizates, which suffer a serious loss in 
their tensile strength at intermediate sulfur concen- 
trations. 
The purpose of the work reported here was to gain 
information on the compounding of hard GR-S which 
could be used as a basis for devising technical stocks 


(1, 2,3) Senior Rubber Technologist, Rubber Technologist, and Assistant 

Rubber Technologist, respectively, of the Rubber Laboratory, Nav 
t Mare Island, Calif. 

(4) Senior Materials Engineer, Bureau of Ships, Navy Department 


Washingtor he 

(5) Cheyney and Robinson, Jnd. Eng. Chem, Vol. 35, p=. 976 (1943) 
Note rhe opinions or assertations in this article are those of the au 
thors, and are not to be construed as official or reflecting the views of 
the Navy Department or the naval service at large. 
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for specific applications. The authors were interested 
in finding the effects of sulfur content, type of pigment 
loadings, type of softener and type of accelerator on 
the tensile strength, ultimate elongation, flexural stiff- 





Fig. 1 


Tensile Testing Machine. 











hig. 2—hKlexural Stiffness Apparatus. 


ness and hardness of hard GR-S vulcanizates. In ad- 
dition, some indication of the softening point and 1m 
pact resistance of hard GR-S vulcanizates was desired 

The study was made in a stepwise manner. First, 
the optimum amount of sulfur was determined. Using 
this amount of sulfur, the properties conferred by vari- 
ous pigments were found. Then, using the optimum 
amount of sulfur and the best pigment, the suitability 
of various softeners was found. Finally, using the 
optimum sulfur content, the best pigment loading and 
the best sottener, the value of various accelerators 


was found 


Preparation For Testing 


Mixing was done on a cold 10-inch x 20-inch mill. 
The GR-S was broken down by passing it 10 times 
between the rolls set at 0.02-inch opening. The mill 








Fig. 3—Rockwell Hardness Tester 


was then opened to give a thicker band, and the sulfur 
was added. The sulfur was ground into the rubber by 
again tightening the rolls to give a 0.02-inch opening 
and passing the batch through 10 times. The batch was 
finished at a heavier gauge by rolling and cutting six 
times and passing through endwise six times. At least 
24 hours later, additional compounding ingredients, if 
any, were added. The batch was allowed to stand fot 
another 24-hour period, and then refined by passing 
three times through a tight mill. 

The stocks were given set cures in the form of 
lg-inch thick sheets and ™%-inch thick sheets in a 
hydraulic press. The set cures were just long enough 
so that the sheets had sufficient strength to be removed 
from the mold and were not too hard for cutting. 
A.S.T.M. tensile test specimens (6) and %-inch square 
bars, five inches long, were cut from the semi-cured 
sheets. These specimens were then given their final 
cure in Open steam. 

After final cure, the surfaces of the specimens were 
smoothed and squared by buffing. This buffing was 
done on a water-cooled machine. 


( A.S.T.M Tentative Methods f Testing Hard R ‘ Product 
Designatior D 91 





Sifted Ground Sulfur Micronized Sulfur 


ig. 3-—Photomicrographs of cut sections of stocks 
containing 100 parts GR-S and 50 parts sulfur 
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Fig. 6—E ffect of Varia- Fig. 7—Effects of Different Pigments Fig. 8—Effects of Different 
tion in Sulfur Content at 60-Volume Loading Softeners at 15-parts Loading 
LEGEND LEGEND LEGEND : 
Amount Cure at Cureat 
f Sulfur 307° F. 307° Ff 
oe 10 Cure Symbol Pigment Loading hours Symbol Softener hours 
Symbol GR-S Time Temp l No pigment (at aes 14 l Pet I ioc 5 oka s ee 4 
p) ) z)7 ; ? , y 5 ; - 
1 20 26 307° | - Whiting eee ) 2 Cur Ba. 5 
2 Rt 8 307° I 3 Hard clay 5 : 5 
3 40 19 287° F } Ground silica Peete 5 J Pine tar vs ‘ 
4 50 14 287° |} 5 Semi-reinforcing black j 4 Petroleum residuum 3 
5 60 11 287° I 6 Calcium silicate ees 3 5 Rosin oil ....... 5 
7 Barvtes ......e00. 5 ye 
* Ultimate elongation, 46 per Q Magnesium silicate 5 0 Barrett #10 oil : 4 
“S Rockwe hardness reading, 9 Iron oxide Ry: 5 Y Guayule rubber resin 4 
minus 67. 10 Channel black .. 2! 8 Naftolen 510 : , 2% 


Methods of Testing 


Tensile testing was performed in accordance with 
the method recommended by the A.S.T.M. (6). The 
horizontal machine used for the tensile tests is shown 
in Fig. 1. The cure of each stock which gave the op 
timum tensile strength was selected for further tests. 
Each test result is the modal average obtained with 11 
specimens. 

_ Flexural stiffness was determined on the ™%-inch 
square bars with the apparatus shown in Fig. 2. The 
bars were supported on '-inch-radius bearing edges 
separated by a distance of 4.0 inches, and were flexed 
by application of a load midway between the points 
of support. The load was applied by means of a pres- 
sure piece having a '%-inch-radius bearing edge. The 
load necessary to cause a deflection of 0.050-inch at 
the center of the beam was considered to be a measure 
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of the stiffness of the hard rubber. The entire appa- 
ratus was supported on the weighing platform of a 
universal tester, by means of which the applied load 
was measured. The deflection was measured with a 
micrometer gauge. Each test result is the modal aver- 
age obtained with five specimens. 

Hardness was determined on '%-inch thick speci- 
mens with the Rockwell hardness tester as recom- 
mended by the A.S.T.M. The Rockwell hardness tester 
is illustrated in Fig. 3. Each test result is the modal 
average obtained with four specimens. 

Softening point and impact resistance were deter- 
mined by the A.S.T.M.-recommended methods. The 
impact test was performed on the _ simple-beam 
notched specimen (Charpy type) as shown in Fig. 4. 
Each test result is the modal average obtained with 
three specimens in the case of softening point, and 
with five specimens in the case of impact resistance. 




























Effects of Sulfur Content 


Before entering into a study of the effects of sulfur 
content, 1t was considered advisable to investigate the 
relative suitabilities of ordinary ground sulfur and 
micronized sulfur from the standpoint of ease of 
dispersion in the GR-S. Micronized sulfur is a very 
finely ground sulfur produced by the Micronizer Pro 
cessing Company, In 

Two batches were prepared. One batch contained 
50 parts of ground sulfur in 100 parts of GR-S;; this 


through a 100-mesh screen previous 


sulfur was sifted 
to use The other batch contained 50 parts of micro 
nized sulfur in 100 parts of GR-S; this sulfur was not 
sifted. Within eight hours after sheeting off the mill, 
cut sections of the stocks were examined under the 
microscope. The photomicrographs of the cut sections 
are shown in Fig. 5. The better dispersion in the case 
of the micronized sulfur is clearly evident 

Further evidence in favor of the micronized sulfur 
was obtained from tensile tests on the respective stocks 
after curing for 14 hours at 287° F. The test results 
were as follows 

Tensile Ultimate 


Suijyur Pst / 
(;round Or) 50 
Micronized 9760 68 


In view of the benefits found from using micronized 
sulfur, this sulfur was used in all subsequent work 
with hard GR-S 

Batches containing 20, 30, 40, 50, and 60 parts of 
micronized sulfur, respectively, per 100 parts of GR-S 
were prepared. The stocks containing 20 and 30 parts 
of sulfur, respectively, were vulcanized at 307° F. The 
stocks containing 40, 50, and 60 parts of sulfur, re 
spectively, were vulcanized at 287° F. because it was 
found that these stocks were blown when vulcanized 
at 307° F 

The cures for optimum tensile strengths are listed 
below Fig. 6. The bar graphs show that 50 parts ol 
sulfur yielded optimum properties. There was, how 
ever, little difference between the properties of the 
stocks containing 40, 50, and 60 parts of sulfur, re 
spectively. It was decided to use 50 parts of sulfur in 
the remainder of this work 

\ comparison Was made of the properties of hard 
GR-S with those of hard Hevea rubber. Both stocks 
contained 50 parts sulfur and no other compounding 
ingredients. The data are given below 


Hevea GR-S* 

{ ure ror optimut tensile 

strength, hours at 287 S 14 
Tensile strength, p 8560 OR 20 
Ultimate elongation, per cent 6.2 >.6 
Rockwell hardnes readin OH) 10? 
Flexural stiffness, Ib 67 67 
Sottening port | 145 144 
Impact resistance, foot Ibs 0.45 0.23 
* This was a different t of GR-S { t 1e 
comparison of ground s ur and micronized st 


The Hevea stock was superior to the GR-S stock in 
curing rate and impact resistance. The Hevea stock 
was inferior to the GR-S stock in tensile strength and 
hardness. 


Effects of Pigments 
The effects of different pigments at 60-volume load 
ing on the properties of the 50-part sulfur stock are 
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Kia Y I fects of Different P {ccelerators 


LEGEND 
ure at 307° I 
mobo lecelerator Amount hours 
] Ne accelerator . 2 
2 Magnesia 5 vols ] 
3 Hydrated lime 5 vols 2 
} Litharee 5 vols 2 
. Zine oxide 5 vols 2 
0 \ andex 2 pts 2 
7 Velloy 2 pts ] 
& \-77 2 pts l 
9 ROR 2 pts 1 
10 R33 2 pts ] 
1] D.O.T.G 2 pts 1 
12 D.P.G 2 pts ? 
13 Santocure 2 pts 1! 
14 { aptan 2 pts , 
15 Altax 2 pts 21 
16 2-M1 2 pts ; 
17 Thionex 2 pts : 
18 Methyl Tuads 2 pts 4 
19 Methyl Zimate 2 pts 3/4 


shown in Fig. 7. These pigments generally speeded up 
the cure for optimum tensile strength. This was par- 
ticularly true in the case of the channel black loading. 
The cures are listed below the charts in Fig. 7. 

The pigments, of course, smoothed out the raw 
stocks. However, the stocks loaded with whiting and 
silica were difficult to handle because they possessed 
poor cohesive strength and therefore tended to crumble 
on the mill. Moreover, the stock loaded with channel 
black was somewhat stiff. and the stock loaded with 
calcium silicate was so stiff that it stopped the lab 
oratory mill. 

None of the loaded stocks quite equalled the base 
stock in tensile strength, ultimate elongation, or flex- 
ibility. The stocks loaded respectively with channel 
black, semi-reinforcing black, and calcium silicate, in 
order of preference, had the highest tensile strengths 
The stocks loaded respectively with whiting and 
barytes had the highest ultimate elongation. The stocks 
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loaded respectively with whiting, silica, calcium 
silicate, and barytes had the greatest flexibility. None 
of the loaded stocks were much harder than the base 
stock, and several were softer. 

The authors were interested in obtaining a_ stock 
with strength and stiffness. Therefore, the semi- 
reinforcing black was selected as the loading for 
further work. The channel black was not selected be- 
cause it gave such a stiff unvulcanized stock. 


Effects of Softeners 


The effects of different softeners at 15-part loading 
are given in Fig. 8. Some of the softeners, notably 
Naftolen 510, decreased the time to reach optimum 
tensile as is shown by the data below the charts. 

Most of the raw stocks containing softeners had 
more tack than the base stock as determined qualita- 
tively by hand test. The tackiness and Mooney plas- 
ticity of each stock are tabulated below: 

Mooney 
Plasticity 


Softener in Stock Tack at 212° I 


Cumar P-10 Zep Fair 64 
Pine tar ..... ile i sa (sood 64 
Petroleum residuum ' None 89 
Rosin oil ... : : Good 61 
Barrett #10 oil , Fair 64 
Guayule rubber resin... Fair 58 
Naftolen 510 - Poor 59 


Rosin oil was an outstanding softener from the 
standpoint of tack. The raw rosin-oil stock also had 
fairly low plasticity and the vulcanizate had good ten- 
sile strength. The only disadvantage of rosin oil was 
its detrimental effect on the rate of cure. 

The stock containing Naftolen 510 had higher ulti- 
mate elongation than the base stock and had, as men- 


tioned above, a much faster rate of cure. Therefore, 
Naftolen 510 was chosen as the softener to use in the 
base stock for the accelerator comparison. 


Effects of Accelerators 

The effects of numerous inorganic and organic ac- 
celerators on the base stock containing 50 parts micro- 
ized sulfur, 60 volumes (115 parts) semi-reinforcing 
black, agd 15 parts Naftolen 510 are shown in Fig. 9. 
Beneath the charts are listed the accelerators tested and 
the respective curing times for optimum tensile strength. 

The fastest cure was obtained with Methyl Zimate. 
This stock, however, was impractical because it set up 
in storage. The next fastest cure was obtained with 
the aldehyde-amine accelerators, 808 and 833. These 
stocks did not set up in storage and their vulcanizates 
possessed good tensile properties. Methyl Tuads did 
not speed up the cure very much, but its vulcanizate 
had good tensile strength and better elongation than 
all of the other stocks except the Methyl Zimate stock. 


Summary 

A survey has been made of hard GR-S with regard 
to sulfur requirement and effects of various pigments, 
softeners, and accelerators on tensile strength, ulti- 
mate elongation, hardness, and stiffness. Of particular 
interest were the observations that the hard GR-S had 
a higher tensile strength than hard Hevea rubber, and 
that the hard GR-S did not undergo much loss in ten- 
sile strength when compounded with 60 volumes of 
channel black or semi-reinforcing black. 
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Water Emulsions 


MULSIONS of polyvinyl acetate in water, recently 

introduced by the Electrochemicals Department of 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., are said to be a 
significant development in the field of synthetic resins, 
since they offer a means of greatly extending the com- 
mercial usefulness of polyvinyl acetate which has found 
numerous applications in industry in recent years. The 
new water emulsion simplifies the handling of polyvinyl 
icetate and avoids the use of flammable solvents. 

Polyvinyl acetate emulsions are free-flowing, milky- 
white, stable liquids containing approximately 60% 
resin dispersed in water. The commercial emulsions 
contain less than 1% of unpolymerized vinyl acetate 
and less than 0.3% acetic acid. The pH of the emul- 
sions is 4.5 to 5.5, and they are therefore somewhat cor- 
rosive to iron and ordinary steel. This corrosion, due 
to the small amount of free acetic acid in the emulsions, 
may be inhibited by adjusting the pH to 8.0 with trie- 
thanolamine; 1 or 2% of this reagent is generally suf- 
ficient. Triethanolamine imparts a slight pink color to 
the emulsion; if this is objectionable, aqueous ammonia 
may be substituted. Ammonia should be added just 
before the emulsion is used in order to prevent the set- 
tling of resin on standing. Strong alkalis should not 
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of Polyvinyl Acetate 


be used because they catalyze the hydrolysis of poly- 
vinyl acetate. In fact, wherever possible, triethano- 
lamine should be used as the acid inhibitor instead of 
ammonia because ammonia will also catalyze hydrolysis 
of polyvinyl acetate. 

These emulsions, used for bonding a wide variety of 
materials, including metals, cellulose products, certain 
synthetic resins, leather, cork, etc., are compatible with 
considerable amounts of chlorinated rubber and rubber 
latex, among other materials. In some cases “cream- 
ing” or layering of such mixtures may occur on stand- 
ing, but agitation will restore the mixtures to their orig- 
inal condition. These mixtures lend themselves to 
special adhesive applications. 

For instance, special adhesives for bonding leather to 
metal can be made by addition of 6 to 40% latex (based 
on solid acetate content) to the polyvinyl acetate emul- 
sions. The latter are made slightly alkaline to litmus 
with aqueous ammonia or triethanolamine, just before 
adding the latex. It is important that the surface of 
the metal be free from oil and grease before application 
of this adhesive. This can be done by using suitable 
solvents, such as trichlorethylene, acetone, perchlor- 
ethylene or the like. 
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RIEF reference to the announcement of Marvinol, 

a new elasto-plastic, by the Glenn L. Martin Co., 
Baltimore, Maryland, was made in the September, 
1943, issue of Rueser Ace. According to Martin en 
gineers, it has already demonstrated its superiority to 
both natural and synthetic rubber for such varied 
ipplications as automobile inner tubes, elastic gloves 
for home, hospital and laboratory use, and many gen 
eral household and industrial uses. Some general in 
formation on the new material, actually a vinyl-type 
plastic, as furnished by its manufacturer, follows: 

Marvinol is not a synthetic rubber, but a completely 
new material which is better suited for many of the 
purposes for which rubber has previously been used 
than rubber itself, as well as bridging many gaps not 
hitherto filled by the synthetic rubbers. Inner tubes, 
for example, can be fabricated from Marvinol more 
easily than from rubber, and because of the absolute 
impermeability of the elasto-plastic, the seepage of air 
through the sidewall of the tube is entirely eliminated 

an accomplishment which could not be obtained with 
even the finest gum rubber 

\ost important ot all from the standpoint of the 
tube user, however, is the fact that Marvinol ts 100 
per cent reclaimable. In cases where a tube is dam 
iged, the motorist, instead of discarding it as a total 
loss, will be able to trade it in on a new tube. This 
property of 100 per cent reclaimability may in itself 
revolutionize the entire inner tube industry. 

\ second application in which the new elasto-plastic 
has demonstrated a marked superiority over rubber 
and synthetic rubber, is in “rubber” gloves for sur 
gical, laboratory, and household use. Marvinol gloves 
made up in the Martin laboratories have not only been 
tried out in actual service conditions by surgeons in 
hospitals, but they have been extensively tested in the 
chemical and industrial laboratories, where their ability 
to resist alkalies and acids in water solution resulted 
in a longevity and standard of performance unobtain- 
able with similar gloves made from other materials. 





Wilham Smite. 


assistant plant superintendent 
if Schenwit Rubber Co., examining a sheet of 
Varvinol 


Some Further Data on Marvinol—The New Elasto-Plastic 





~ 


Clayton F. Ruebensaal, co-developer of 
Varvinol, feeding stock in a laboratory 


mill. 


Several pairs of these gloves were turned over to 
photograph laboratories and used for sixteen hours a 
day in solutions of developer, hypo and other photo 
chemicals. At the end of 55 days they exhibited slight 
signs of deterioration, but were still usable. Rubber 
gloves previously used under exactly the same condi- 
tions had rotted and become completely unserviceable 
in fourteen days. Persons using the Marvinol gloves 
reported, in addition, that they are more comfortable 
and that they had a far greater resistance to abrasion, 
snags and tearing than rubber and synthetic rubber 
gloves. In addition, wearers report that they can “feel” 
better through these gloves. 

While Martin scientists have been concentrating 
their attention on the application of Marvinol for inner 
tubes, gloves and certain aircraft uses which cannot 
be talked about for reasons of military security, be- 
cause of its demonstrated superiority to rubber and 
other synthetics in such applications, they have also 
duplicated experimentally many other products that 
are now made only from rubber. Among these have 
been Marvinol nipples for nursing bottles, molded 
goods, fountain pen sacs which ink will not stain or 
adhere to, bulbs for eye droppers, hot water bottles, 
soles, heels, and even pencil erasers 

In common with the vinyl plastics, Marvinoi has 
properties of reclaimability due to its thermoplastic 
nature, superior abrasion resistance, ability to with- 
stand constant flexing without fatigue, and impermea 
bility to gases and liquids. Up to now the one stumbling 
block standing in the way has been the failure of vinyl 
materials to remain stable at high temperatures, in 
strong sunlight, or when in contact with even dilute 
acid or alkaline solutions. In the case of Marvinol, 
however, this obstacle has been overcome by the in- 
clusion of a sealed-in, non-extractable plasticizer in 
the compound. 
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Developing Rubber Compounds 






in Roebling's New Laboratory 


\CED with the necessity of meeting increasingly 


rigorous 


cables despite war-bred shortages of raw materials 
and equipment, the Electrical Wires and Cables Di- 
vision of the John A. Roebling’s Sons Company, 
Trenton, N t 


controlled and fused, are mounted on the extraction bench 


N. 


specifications 


]., undertook, 
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end 
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last 


year, 


and 


to 





By EDWARD E. ZEILSTRA 


Chief Rubber Chemist, 
John A. Roebling’s Sons Co.., 
Trenton, New Jersey 


equip a new testing, rubber development and produc- 
tion control laboratory. 

In this laboratory, designed for raw material and 
product development and testing, and product research, 
every effort has been made to increase the efficiency 
of procedure and the accuracy of results by facilitating 





UPPER LEFT: A battery of four pairs of oxygen bomb testing machines in the new Roebling Rubber Labora- 
tory. Each machine is equipped with a separate permanent temperature recorder and each is individually fused so 
that an overload on one will not shut down the whole battery. UPPER RIGHT: The Freas Ovens are individu- 
ally equipped with permanent recording pyrometer, controls and fuses. LOWER LEFT: The Air Bomb testing 
chambers are raised on steel framework to facilitate loading and unloading and to bring thermometers and 
pressure gauges to convenient level for accurate reading. LOWER RIGHT: Four heating units, each individually 


Six extraction flasks can be placed on each unit. 
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UPPER LEFT: Converted from an old oxygen bom) testing device of original Detroit Edison design, this water 
absorption test apparatus is also mounted on a stand to raise it to convenient working level. The door at the left 
was formerly hinged at the bottom and opened from the top down but was converted to side opening as seen 


UPPER RIGHT: All of the controls of the laboratory mill are enclosed. 


The numbered and enclosed drawers 


and cabinets in the background are used for storing compounding materials, keeping them clean and free from 
ontamination by other compounding ingredients. LOWER LEFT: Scott Vertical Testing Machine and arbor 


press for preparing test specimens. LOWER RIGHT: 


The Riehle Tension Testing Machine seen has been re- 


equipped with “streamlined” controls. Replacing the old open knife switches, the new enclosed controls are 


mounted within easy arms length reach of the operator 


operations. Each piece of equipment has been ar 
ranged and located so that the technicians will have 
optimum conditions of light, ease of posture, and 
accessibility to the apparatus, to materials, and to 
record sheets. Months of careful study preceded the 
actual work of arranging the details. 

\ large part of the work done in this laboratory is th 
development of new rubber and synthetic compounds 
for wire insulation. Experimental compounds are made 
in the compounding and milling room where complete 
facilities have been installed for such work. As new 
compounds are made, they are mixed by- the com 
pounding mill or the midget Banbury, and then the 
batch is stored on enclosed sliding trays until ready 
for curing in the press. Cleanliness of the component 
ingredients is insured by the storage of the different 
substances in numbered drawers and compartments 
which are completely enclosed, so as to prevent con- 
tamination of one component by another or by mill- 
room dirt. 
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Stock classification racks can be seen in the background. 


The same cleanliness of the mixed stock is insured 
by the fact that the trays on which it is stored are 
‘ompletely enclosed from dirt and mill-room dust. 
\gain, labelled waste cans are placed conveniently near 
each machine so that scrap material can be segregated 
by type and incur little ultimate waste. 

\ new compound, which has passed all of the 
thorough development tests to which it is subjected, is 
sent to the factory for a production trial run. After 
the stock has been mixed in the factory it is thoroughly 
sampled and tested in the laboratory before being sent 
on through subsequent production operations. When the 
laboratory releases it as being acceptable, the factory 
then applies it as insulation on wire and cures it in the 
normal manner. 

Immediately after it is cured, the insulated wire is 
sampled and the samples are subjected to rigorous 
tests in the laboratory before the finishing manufac- 
turing operations are performed. Not until the lab- 
oratory releases the material as satisfactory can the 
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Issembled from parts collected from scrap yards, 
this curing press is hand operated by a Watson 
Stillman oil hydraulic pump, the lever of which 
has been raised to permit maximum ease of 


operation. Note the shelf attached to the lower 
platen for convenience in removing molds 


order be completed mm the mill. After the final manufac 
turing operations, the finished product is subjected to 
thorough tests and exammnations. 

Each development compound—that 1s, compounds 
which have not been finally introduced into the regular 
mill schedule—is accompanied on its test runs through 
the mill by a check form on which is made a detailed 
record of every significant factor which might 1n any 
way bear upon the performance of the insulation after 
it has been applied. In evaluating the worth of each 
newly developed compound, therefore, there is avail 
able complete information about conditions under 
which manufacturing processes took place. Quite fre 
quently a slight change in manufacturing procedure or 
condition can be made and avoid the necessity for 
making chemical readjustments in the formula itself. 

The above procedure applies not only to test runs 
of new compounds, but is followed as a basis for 
checking daily production schedules of the factory. 
Every batch of Banbury mixed stock is tested for 
plasticity, hardness, specific gravity and _ tensile 
strength. In addition, according to the specifications, 
the stock also is subjected to oxygen bomb, air bomb, 
tear, twist and Geer oven tests. 

Kach supply of incoming raw materials is thoroughly 
analyzed before it is released to production The past 
record is available at all times for checking with sub 
sequent test records on compounds in which any given 
raw material is used. In this connection, it is interest- 
ing to note a complete and simple system of records 
is kept in this laboratory, copies are filed at the Roebl- 
ing General Engineering Laboratory and in the Elec 


trical Engineering office of the Wire and Cable 
Division. 

Tags are put on test samples of insulated products 
when they are cut and a record is made of the date, 
shift, and operator’s check number in the factory; 
then, the shop compound or development compound 
number is noted, and, finally, the order number and 
sample number are entered. 

One copy of the test results is filed permanently with 
the copy of the order for future customer reference. 
\ second cops is entered in a file according to the 
compound used. In this way a guide is established of 
each compound run through the mill so that any vari- 
ations or changes in performance can be_ traced 
accurately and quickly. A third cdpy is kept in the file 
of the technician making the test. This places copies 
of reports in two separate buildings apart from the 
testing laboratory so that in the case of fire or other 
emergency destroying one set of files the others are 
always available. 

In equipping the laboratory, modern controls and 
recording facilities have been taken advantage of and 
many practical ideas have been introduced. For in- 
stance, on all tests which call for temperature control, 
permanent records are made of the temperature on 
Bristol automatic recorders. Each electrically-operated 
piece of apparatus is equipped with its own fuse. In 
this manner, only the apparatus unit causing the over 
load will be shut down when a fuse blows, rather than 
the whole battery of units or a complete section of the 
laboratory. 

Throughout the laboratory individual controls for 
each machine have been installed and are completely 
enclosed for the sake of efficiency and safety. The 
accompanying illustrations show various pieces of the 
equipment as captioned and the general arrangement 
of the laboratory. 





Book Reviews 


Towers of Triumph. Dayton Rubber Manufacturing ( 


t 


Dayton, Ohio, 11 x 8% in. #4 pp 


[he story of synthetic rubber is told in both text and 
pictures in this attractive, two-colored booklet. The his- 
tory of the material is briefly told, with some commentary 
on both German and Russian development, and then a 
number of answers to common questions on synthetic rub- 
ber are given. The manufacture of GR-S is pictorially de- 
picted in the form of a flow chart, as well as by the in- 
corporation of numerous photographs taken at the copoly- 
mer plant operated at Baton Rouge, La., by the Copolymer 
Corp. Dayton Rubber is one of the several tire companies 
behind the Copolymer organization A number of the com- 
pany’s synthetic rubber products are also shown in the 
hoy klet 

a 


Industrial Heat and Power Conservation Manual. I[ndus- 
trial Mineral Wool Institute, 441 Lexington Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 8% x 1lin. 20 pp 

-alculating 

and reducing preventable heat and fuel losses and nine 


Data on practical engineering methods of 


typical examples of savings are presented in this manual, 
compiled as a service to American industry. Incorporated 
in the manual is a “heat loss estimate sheet’ which can be 
removed for survey use in the plant. Time saving graphs, 
tables, formulae and examples on the back of this sheet 
make it possible for even the layman to work through a 


heat loss survev 
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Improved Tensiles for 


Thiokol Type FA Stocks 


By A. E. LAURENCE and V. H. PERRINE 


Development Dept., Thiokol Corporation, Trenton, N. J. 


IKE many of the synthetic rubbers, Thiokol Type 
fA’ exhibits poor physicals in pure gum vul- 
canizates. In order to obtain desirable character- 
istics in commercial stocks, it is necessary to use 
reinforcing pigments. The semi-reinforcing blacks have 
been used for this purpose, principally because of their 
ease of incorporation and minimum effect on curing 
rate. While tensiles of SRF black stocks (see footnote ) 
have been satisfactory for most applications, there have 
been instances where higher tensiles were required. 
The most promising method of improving tensiles 
would, of course, utilize the finer particle blacks such 
as the channel blacks and the fine furnace blacks. The 
effect of various blacks and mixtures of blacks on the 
properties of Thiokol FA stocks have been investigated. 
Several methods by which tensiles can be improved 
are to be discussed in this article. 


Note: Carbon black nomenclature and symbols used throughout this 
article are those agreed upon by the Nomenclature Committee acting 
through the Office of the Rubber Director and published in Ruprer Acer 
(N. Y.), July and September, 1943, and /ndia Rubber World, August, 
1943, as follows 


HPC Hard Processing Channel Black 
MPC Medium Processing Channel Black 
EP( Easy Processing Channel Black 

FF Fine Furnace Black 


HMF High Modulus Furnace Black 
SRF Semi-Reinforcing Furnace Black 


'The trade name hiokol"’ used throughout this article is registered it 
the U. S. Patent Office 
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MIXTURES OF SRF AND HPC 
BLACKS IN “THIOKOL’ FA 
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Fig. 2 


Optimum reinforcement by SRF black occurs with 
60 to 70 parts of black per 100 parts of Thiokol FA 
(see Fig. 1), resulting in tensiles of 1300 p.s.i. and 
elongations of about 400%. The SRF black content 
was varied from 0 to 100 parts in steps of 20 in the 
following base stock which, incidentally, was also used 
in all other stocks reported herein: 


i, a OS DS ee eee ete a 100 
pi ae ee ein 10. 
DeCNRIC AGH o6iccses = esa bab wheats 0.5 
Benzothiazyl Disulphide .. ; ie 0.4 
Diphenyl Guanidine ................. c 0.1 


Channel blacks, on the other hand, have a decided 
retarding effect on cure and result in logy vulcanizates. 
Tensiles do not reach values which might be expected 
if usual differences in reinforcing characteristics be- 
tween channel and SRF blacks are considered. 

Reinforcing blacks of the various groups were tested 
in the base recipe given above using a loading of 70 
parts black (52.2 volumes). Test data as summarized 
in Table | show that HPC black inhibits cure com- 
pletely in Thiokol FA. MPC and EPC blacks reach 
tensiles which are about equal to the SRI black, but 
the state of cure is rather low, resulting in logy vul 
canizates. 

The rate of cure of Thiokol FA, like that of most 
rubbers, is greatly retarded by acidic materials. Con- 
sequently, it is not difficult to understand why channel 
blacks with their low pH retard cure. Measurements 
of pH of the blacks and their mixtures were made by 
the method used by Wiegand (“pH Properties of Col- 
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loidal Carbon,” /nd. & Eng. Chem., Vol. 29, pp. 953-56, 
1937). A black sludge was prepared by boiling 15 
grams of black in 50 ml. of freshly distilled water and 
pH was measured after the sludge had cooled to room 
temperature 

\ study of the ixtures of SRF black and various 
channels in Thiokol FA brought out some unusual 
characteristics. Using the base recipe previously shown 
ind a constant loading of 70 parts of black, the com 
position of the black mixture was varied from 70 parts 
SRF black and no channel black to no SRF black and 
70 parts channel black. In this group mixtures of SRF 
black with HPt black, MPC black, and EPC black 
were studied 

Figures 2, 3 and 4 illustrate the effect of increasing 
the amount of channel black. while the amount of SRE 
black is correspondingly reduced on tensile of stock 
ind pH of black. Tensiles of stocks containing equal 
parts of SRE and channel black are in each case 
higher than the tensile of either black alone. The in- 
flection of the tensile vs composition curve occurs ata 
pH between 6 and 7 and is evidently the point where 
reinforcing characteristics of increasing amounts of 
channel black are nullified by the effects of acidity of 


the channel black on cur The critical pH range 
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Fig. 4 


could undoubtedly be narrowed down by studying a 
number of variations in black composition in the range 
where the tensile curve reaches a maximum. 

Mixtures of SRF black with MPC or EPC raise the 
tensile of Thiokol FA stocks to 1700 p.s.i. and show 
elongations of 370%. These figures should be com- 
pared with tensiles of 1300 to 1400 p.s.i. and elonga- 
tions of 300% to 350% for SRF stocks at the 
70/298° F. cure. 

Since the fine furnace blacks are alkaline and im 
part excellent physical properties to Thiokol FA 
(Table 1), it would be logical to assume that mixtures 
of SRF and FF blacks should not retard cure and 
should reinforce somewhat in proportion to the amount 
of each type of black present in the mix. This is es- 
sentially the case and is illustrated in Fig. 5. As would 
be expected the pH of these black mixtures lies be 
tween that of the two components. 

Since mixtures of SRF blacks with 
exhibited higher tensiles than either black alone, mix- 
tures of FF black and EPC black were investigated. 
The base recipe was the same as that used in preceding 
tests with 70 parts of black. Here again the compo- 
sition of the black mixture was varied with the load- 
as illustrated in Fig. 6, 


channel blacks 


ing held constant. Results, 
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TABLE I—CoMPARISON OF BLACKS IN THIOKOL FA 
(70 Part Loading) 


ot 
= =&, 
= — 
on . 
& a 
a 
. > ~ 6 = S 
a a se = S . ba 
= z= SS . ~ 2 s ws 
~ ~S - = ~ oa = ~ a 
Hard Processing Channel 30 95 110 590 65 51 3.95 
50 90 105 630 63 47 
70 80 85 580 61 45 
Medium Processing Channel 30 580 1000 550 75 174 4.15 
50 840 1250 470 76 233 
70 1020 1385 420 77 306 
Easy Processing Channel 30 75 55 590 7¢é 161 4.77 
0 R55 250 470 77 223 
7 000 1350 420 78 315 
Fine Furnace 117 1535 460 7 274 
50 1595 1760 370 78 368 
70 1825 270 20 311 
High Modulus Furnace 30 1255 1445 370 75 322 
50 1525 290 77 341 
70 1490 50 77 295 
Semi-Reinforcing Furnace v15 1100 470 75 298 8.98 
50 123 1305 370 78 312 
70 1385 280 81 198 





TasLe [[—Errect or ALKALINE BUFFERS ON CURING QUALITIES 
or CHANNEL BLAcK IN TuH10KoLt FA Stock* 


Part 1—With 70 Parts MPC (70/298 Cure) 


200% 

Material Amount Mod. Tensile Elong Duro. 
None .. ni 830 1055 400 76 
DPG - aati 0.5 1450 1625 360 &3 
PT. 6. 5 tenes is 0.5 1585 1765 350 82 
Dodecyl Amine .. 0.5 645 825 420 75 
Dibutyl Amine .. 0.5 850 1055 400 77 
20% aq. NaOH .. 0.5 905 1110 410 77 
Zn(OH)e2 .... o* 2.5 785 995 390 77 
Ba(OH): .. 2.5 fied 940 270 76 
Ca(OH): 2.5 1210 1275 330 79 


Part 2—With 70 Parts HPC (70/298 Cure) 


None as . 85 220 54 
DPG 1.0 1170 1560 410 81 
DOTG 1.0 1230 1640 420 81 
Dodecyl Amine 1.0 300 435 540 70 
Dibuty! Amine 1.0 190 225 540 66 
20% aq. NaOH 1.0 255 325 530 67 
Zn(OH)2 .. 5.0 _ 100 240 59 
BalOH de ‘ 5.0 410 525 420 70 
Ca(OH): a 5.0 405 545 470 68 


*Base stock same as that used in other tests 








show that the tensile does not begin to drop rapidly 
until pH of the black mixture falls below 6. Above this 
value good vulcanizates are obtained. 

In view of the results shown by mixtures of blacks 
as far as pH of the blacks on stock curing qualities is 
concerned, it should be possible to accelerate the cure 
of channel black-Thiokol FA stocks. A number of 
alkaline materials (Table I1), were added to the base 
stock with this idea in mind in HPC and MPC black 
loaded stocks. The guanidines (DPG and DOTG) 
were found to increase the curing rate of both types 
of black to the point where satisfactory vulcanizates 
were obtained. 

Organic amines and inorganic hydroxides were not 
effective buffers and generally had no effect on rate of 
cure in the MPC black stock with the exception of 
dodecyl amine which retarded slightly and calcium 
hydroxide which accelerated slightly. In the HPC 
black stock which did not show any cure, all buffers 
showed some improvement in cure. As would be ex- 


pected, HPC black requires more buffer than the MPC 
black. For the guanidines this amounted to twice as 
much buffer for the lower pH HPC black. 

While all data reported here is based on laboratory 
mixed batches, experience on factory mixed stocks in- 
dicates that the same differentials between blacks 
exist, even though tensiles on factory processed stocks 
are generally slightly lower than those found in the 
laboratory. 

In conclusion it may be stated that three methods 
have been suggested by which higher tensiles may be 
obtained in Thiokol FA vulcanizates. These are: 

1. Reinforcement by FF blacks or, stated more gen- 
erally, by alkaline fine particle blacks. 

2. Reinforcement through the use of mixtures of 
SRF and channel blacks. 

3. Reinforcement by channel blacks alone using 
alkaline buffers such as guanidines to overcome the re- 
tarding effects of channel blacks. 





Buna $ and Milkweed Rubber 


N a Buna S-carbon black compound made at the rub 
| ber laboratory of the National Research Council, at 
Ottawa, Canada, as recently reported by T. R. Griffith 
of that laboratory, 2 parts of pine tar and 2 parts of 
stearic acid were used on 100 parts of Buna S. The 
compound had excellent tear and flexing resistance and 
the heat embrittlement defect inherent in Buna S was 
greatly improved. The compound is under further 
investigation. If 15 parts of milkweed rubber are sub- 
stituted for 15 parts of the Buna S, Mr. Griffith re- 
ports, so that the compound contains 85 parts of Buna 
S and 15 parts of milkweed rubber, there is a still 
greater improvement in the properties mentioned. 

Building tack is also imparted by the milkweed rub- 
ber, although there is a drop in resilience and tensile 
strength. Milkweed rubber nevertheless is said to show 
promise of overcoming to a certain degree an inherent 
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defect of Buna S and is one illustration offered by the 
National Research Council of the manner in which 
compounding research may broaden the field of use 
fulness of a synthetic. The research connected with the 
extraction of the milkweed rubber trom the plant is 
being carried out by the Biology Division of the Coun 
cil. 








BACK THE ATTACK 
BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 
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HE confusion which 


Tariff marked the launching of 


: the synthetic rubber pro- 
Question gram in the United States 
charges and counter- 

charges, investigations, indictments, and what-not 
bids fair to return to our midst. Once again conflicting 
statements are appearing in the daily press and once 
again the lay public is at sea as to where we stand 
on the overall rubber question. The industry, of 
course, can easily grasp the situation, knowing that 
increasing supplies of synthetic rubber, now running 
at about 40,000 tons a month, does not necessarily 
mean the return of civilian goods, particularly tires, 
but the public does not, nor does the reappearance of 

conflicting statements help the situation. 

In particular, the public is beginning to wonder 
about the future of the newly-created synthetic rubber 
industry which represents an investment of some 
$7 50,000,000. Even before this investment can begin 
producing dividends in the form of crucially needed 
supplies of rubber there is talk—serious talk—of liqui- 
Vice-President Wallace started 
this talk several months ago when he intimated that 


db 


dating the industry 


the synthetic rubber program was a war emergency 
measure only, and warned that any tariff on crude 
rubber erected in the post-war period to protect the 
domestic synthetic rubber industry would be an invi- 
tation to World War Three. More recently, President 
Roosevelt has gone on record as opposing any such 
tariff, stating that there is little question but that major 
etiorts to impose a tarifi will be made soon after the 
total defeat of the Japanese in the Pacific. 

lhere are strong indications that the synthetic rub 
ber industry will soon become a political football, with 
the Republican party making an issue of its post-war 
fate. A declaration that the industry should be given 
“adequate protection” after the war to survive and 
continue operation was made by Representative Joe 
Martin, Republican leader in the House, shortly after 
President Roosevelt's statement that he opposed a 
tariff on crude rubber. It is significant that the Re 
publican spokesman did not use the word “tariff” but 
signified “adequate protection” which lends credence 
to the growmg belief that the synthetic rubber-crude 
rubber question should be settled in peace negotiations, 
rather than through a tariff duty. 

It is, of course, quite possible that while the Presi- 
dent is opposed to a tariff he will advocate a subsidy 


and thus maintain sufficient synthetic rubber produc- 
tion, say 300,000 tons a year, to protect the American 
rubber manufacturing industry against any exorbitant 
prices which might be attempted on crude rubber in 
the future. It has been suggested in some quarters 
that the subsidy question is one key to the President’s 
declaration of purpose on the rubber tariff. Else, it is 
argued, why should Mr. Roosevelt raise the question 
of scrapping the synthetic rubber plants at a time 
when the program is first nearing completion and be- 
fore it has begun paying real dividends! 

Whether synthetic rubber will need any tariff pro- 
tection in the post-war world is still an academic 
question. At this stage of the art it is safe to say that 
by far the greater portion of the rubber manufacturing 
industry would return instantly to crude rubber if it 
were again available in quantity, using the synthetic 
for special purposes only, as in the past. Should the 
war continue for several years, however, then it is 
practically certain that the copolymers will have been 
improved to a point where they will match the charac- 
teristics of the natural product so closely that there 
will be little choice between the two. As for cost, it is 
still far too early to tell. 


NEW device has ap- 
Magic A peared on the American 
market-——the Magic Tank. 

Tanks This is a tank which is 

used on passenger auto- 

mobiles with “A” cards entitled to one and a half 
gallons of gasoline a week under present rationing 
regulations and which is miraculously full at all times. 
These Magic Tanks are to be found on cars in metro 
politan areas throughout the country—and should be 
outlawed. America faces a period where the main- 
tenance of essential transportation will be imperiled 
unless tire conservation measures are emphatically en- 
forced. Every tire now in use must be carefully pre- 
served if a transportation breakdown is to be avoided. 
Mileage restrictions were established with this point 
in mind, yet they are being flagrantly violated. Thou- 
sands of motorists possess Magic Tanks. There is an 
answer—and only one answer—to the problem. We 
urge Rubber Director Dewey, as we have urged his 
predecessor, to ban pleasure driving. There is still a 


war to be won. 
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FOURTH PROGRESS REPORT STRESSES NEED 
FOR INSTANT CONVERSION TO SYNTHETICS 





| pitta the supply of tires 


and other essential 


rubber goods 


continues short and will be so for a long time, no one need worry about 
this country’s ability to produce synthetic rubber if adequate feed stocks, 
fuel and other essential materials and labor are provided, according to the 
fourth progress report issued by the Office of the Rubber Director. The 
report, the first to be issued by Col. Bradley Dewey since he assumed the 


mantle of Rubber Director, was issued on November 10. 


Discussing the 


basic situation, the report states that the task of constructing the vast new 


synthetic rubber industry 


is nearing completion; the more important 


processes have been proven; the characteristics of the synthetics are con- 
stantly being evaluated for a number of products; and daily the rubber 
manufacturing industry is improving its techniques for using the new 


forms of rubber. 

Stating that the question as to whether 
enough synthetic rubber could be pro- 
duced before our stockpile of crude rub- 
ber became exhausted has been answered 
in the affirmative, the report hastens to 
point out that the availability of synthetic 
rubber does not immediately assure an 
adequate number of tires or other rubber 
products. The job of translating raw ma- 
terials into a sufficiency of suitable mili- 
tary and consumer rubber products is 
under way and the solution is dependent 
upon management, labor, scientists, and 
engineers, in and out of the rubber in- 
dustry 


Four Major Programs 


According to the report, the rubber 
program in the past year presented four 
major programs: (1) the increase of re 
claim rubber production and of retread 
ing materials and facilities; (2) the con- 
struction and development of plants to 
produce synthetic rubbers and their prin- 
cipal raw materials, butadiene and sty- 
rene; (3) the expansion of the rubber 
manutacturing industry to process syn- 
thetic rubber into usable products and 
(4) the [ 
allied industries to produce the necessary 
rubber goods, such as 


expansion and conversion of 


components of 
high-tenacity rayon tire cords, carbon 
blacks, etc 
making of rubber goods. 

The first two programs are effectively 
behind us, while the other two are under 
way. Upon the speed of completion of 
the latter two, together with effective 
management and a sound manpower and 
labor situation, depends the time when 
this country will be able to get enough 
rubber products to maintain the irreduc- 
ible needs of modern warfare and essen 
tial civilian transportation. 

In the meantime the allocation of avail 
able tire production as between essential 


materials essential to the 
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military needs on the one hand and es- 
sential trucks and busses on the other 
will be one of our most difficult problems. 

The next six to nine months, accord- 
ing to the report, will be the most diffi- 
cult. The effect of a global war, the past 
two years of wear and tear upon existing 
tires and the necessity, in order to save 
crude rubber, of building only military 
and a few most essential tires has em- 
phasized the scarcity of tires. The inven- 
tories of tires built up in times of peace 
have now been drawn down to an ir- 
reducible minimum; the requirements of 
the military forces are tremendous and 
have increased materially, and while new 
production will increase, it will have to 
wait for the gradual installation and 
manning of the expansions of other pro- 
grams. 

A shortage of rayon tire cord has re- 
quired, and continues to require, an ex- 
cessive use of crude rubber. In the mean- 
time, the greatest conservation must be 
maintained. For a long time to come, re- 
capped tires must continue to carry much 
of the transportation burden. 


Synthetic Plant Program 

In reviewing the synthetic rubber plant 
program, the report reveals that as of 
October 31, 1943, the program had pro- 
gressed to the point where completed 
plants had a rated annual capacity of 
646,000 long tons (585,000 tons of Buna 
S, 21,000 of Butyl, and 40,000 of Neo- 
prene). As of the same date 87% of the 
butadiene-from-alcohol plants were com- 
pleted and 39% of those producing buta- 
diene from petroleum. 

One of the reasons advanced for the 
greater portion of butadiene-from-alco- 
hol facilities completed is that the three 
such plants located at Institute, Louisville 


and Pittsburgh (Kobuta) are made up 
of 11 identical 20,000-ton units which in- 
volved only one design problem and sim- 
plified building of duplicate units. 

Other points stressed in this section of 
the report included the following: (1) 
The butadiene-from-alcohol plants have 
given an excellent account of themselves; 
(2) Disappointments have been encoun- 
tered in the production of Butyl rubber 
and pending results of intensive research 
production is negligible; (3) All Neo- 
prene plants have been completed and are 
producing at rated capacity; (4) Some 
plants have encountered varying degrees 
of difficulty in starting up; (5) Barring 
unforeseen developments, existing plants 
will produce enough synthetic rubbers to 
keep the rubber manufacturing industry 
operating at its present limited capacity. 


Manufacturing Facilities 

Discussing the expansion program 
necessary to meet both military and es- 
sential civilian rubber products next year, 
the report points out that such expansion 
is essential because pre-war facilities and 
equipment left in place are now entirely 
insufficient to meet the new demands. 
Only two new rubber fabricating plants 
are now scheduled to be built, while the 
balance of the program, in which the in- 
dustry will invest over $70,000,000 of its 
own capital, calls for expansion of exist- 
ing plants at established locations and 
installation of new milling and process- 
ing equipment. 

However, the report points out, ex- 
pansion of plant facilities alone will not 
produce the volume of tires and other 
products needed to support the war. 
Greater output per-man-hour on the part 
of labor, reduction in absenteeism, more 
efficient flow of materials, better manage- 
ment planning, and improved distribution 
of manpower are all essential to this pro- 
gram. Labor and management are work- 
ing together and it is to be hoped that 
improved results will come from their 
cooperative action. 

With the engineering of the projects 
largely finished and the approvals of vari- 
ous parts by the War Production Board 
secured, the program should move full 
speed ahead. Even with their high priori- 
ties, their completion will require from 
four to twelve months. Not for a year 
will the fully expanded output of the in- 
dustry be realized. 


Crude and Scrap Rubber 
The most important concern of the 
Rubber Director’s office, the report con- 
tinues, has been and is the conservation 
of the crude rubber stockpile, and to that 
end conversion of products to synthetics 
has been put into effect as quickly as re- 
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search lias 


solved the problems involved 


' 
and synthetics become available. It is now 


expected that imports of natural rubber 
tor 1943 will total 60,000 lone tons and 
that imports in 1944. auemented b in 


creased shipment Brit erritor 
will be about 80.000 tor 

The supply of scrap 1 he and 
iS quite satistactor \ September 
0), 1943. thi amounted Approx atel 
754,000 tons, includir 163.000 tons { 
pneumatic tire grades o raj Monthly 
usage of scrap wa et at ab t 35.000 
tons Last ear’ tire 


ection plan 
brought in approximately 12.000.000 tires 


\ lara part of the mi 
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turned up as a resul he campaign 
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new tires 
30,000,000 
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ber, the report poimts out that e coum 
try will have heen na irvation het 
tor three years, inasmuch a nly 4.700 
OOO tires were released in 194? 
Reviewing the rationir ! " the 
point is stressed that the program is con 
stantly changed to meet current trends 
but that present restrictions mav he ext. 


pected to remain in effect until such time 


as the production of synthetic tires is of 


sufficient volume 


of the elwibility re 


warrant a relaxation 


quirements 


Conversion to Synthetics 
Discussing the conversior program, the 


report reveals that the entire production 


ot neoprene } ow being used 


n products 
where conversiot have already been 
made, and that additional products using 
this material have been developed so that 


as certain n ilitar produ ts are discon- 
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tinued the production of this rubber can 
be fully utilized. Despite the fact that 
Butyl rubber has been available only for 
work, 


experimental and development 


nany products have been developed to 


replace natural or other synthetics with 

Butyl as soon as it becomes available in 
juantity 
Obviously, the largest use of rubber is 


for tires, tubes, and other automotive 


products. Buna S is carrying this load 


At the 


onverted many sucl 


rubber industry has 


products in whole 


moment the 


r in part to Buna S, so that 


\. The use of Buna S ts now standard 


for the production of tires for passenger 
car sizes, motorcycles, industrial trac 
tors, farm tractors and implements 


' 


wheelbarrows, bicycles, and truck and 


bus tires of the smaller sizes 


B. Except for certain over-the-road 
us and truck tires, varying combina 
tions of synthetic and crude rubber 
(10% to 30%) are being used on 10-ply 


7.00 tires and on all mud and snow and 


standard highway 7.50 to 10.00 tires 


{ Up to the 


present time no syn 


hetics are being used (primarily due to 
1 shortage of rayon tire cord) in most 
sizes of highway truck and bus tires 
which are used in high speed, heavily 
loaded service, in truck and bus tires 


wer 10.50 in size, in earth mover, rock 
logger tires, mud and snow tires 
18.00 and 


scTVICEe, 


larger, and in airplane tires 


ot the larger sizes 
Some ot the products mentioned above 
rubber content 


Many 


approved by the 


will have the synthetx 


increased by January first other 


conversions already 


Armed Services and by industry will be 


made eftective as soon as more rayon 


tire cord is available 


Whereas steady progress is being made 


n the conversion program, there are 


some properties of Buna S which result 


n the generation of excessive heat and 


make it doubtful if complete conversion 
to the synthetics can be effected until 


have been further de- 
veloped and fully proven 

The problem of converting 
synthetic rubber has been made espe- 
cially difficult because of the shortage 
1f Butyl rubber. Buna S is being used in 
tubes for 


new polymers 


tubes to 


passenger car, motorcycle, 
farm, truck and bus, and military 
Crude must be used in certain tubes until 
Butyl or some other such rubber is in 
greater supply. 

Synthetic 


tires. 


rubber has now replaced 
crude for camelback used in retreading 
truck tires and approximately 40% of 
synthetic rubber has been added to re- 
claim to improve quality of recapping in 
ill other types of tires 

Larger quantities of 
rubbers, such as Buna N, are being used 


special purpose 


Chey are becoming of increasing im- 


portance because of their excellent Spe 


ial properties, 


Other Factors Discussed 

Che Fourth 
lition to the previously 
also deals with other 


Progress Report, in ad 
items covered, 
factors, including 


the performance of synthetic rubber 
products, research and development, man 
feedstocks, ; 


synthetics, and patent agreements 


power, costs and prices ot 
In dis 
cussing the cost of present synthetics, it 
is stated that certain combinations of low 
cost raw materials probably will give 


lirect cost for Buna S that will be less 
than 15c per pound 

(Eprror’s Note: It is with sincere re 
gret that paper 
and space limitations make it impractical 


conservation measures 


for us to reproduce this Fourth Progress 
Report of the Office of the Rubber Di- 
rector in full. The report contains a num 
ber of statistical tables and charts which 
are of special interest to the rubber man 
ufacturing industry. We urge every man 
ufacturer to secure a complete copy ot 
the report by writing direct to the Ofhce 
of the Rubber Director at Washington, 
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QUESTION OF TARIFF TO PROTECT SYNTHETIC RUBBER INDUSTRY RAISED 


Several months ago Vice-President 
Wallace, in an article in the New York 
Vagasine, 


litical bickering with the 


Times touched off 


sone po 
statement that 


to raise a virtual embargo on crude rub 


East in the postwar 


vr from the Far 
means of a high tar 


World 


several 


period through the 
iff was tantamount to 


War 


weeks indicate that the question of such 


inviting 
Three. Events in the past 
a tariff may soon become a political foot 
ball 

On October 15, at his usual press con 
President predicted 
that efforts would be made after the war 
to erect a tariff wall against natural rub 
ber to 


ference, Roosevelt 


protect the fast growing synthetic 
He added that he hoped 
such efforts would fail, stating that such 


rubber industry 


a tariff would mean “that every man in 
the United States who owned a car would 


more for his rubber.” 


The President said that he 
cheap tires, and more of them, and that 


have to pay 50% 


believed in 


the only way to get cheap tires 1s to use 


the tires that are made by nature 


“whether it be rubber, guayule or crypto 
stegia.” 

\ few weeks later, in a 
livered before the Republican 
Cumberland, Maryland, 
Joseph Martin, Republican leader of the 
House, took 
statements, pointing out that we have 
spent $625,000,000 to build up the syn 
rubber industry in the United 
States and that “we expect to 
take full advantage of our new discover 
ies and our opportunities if we throw 
them away.” He argued that our good 
will to other countries can be shown 
“without destruction of a new and vital 


speech de- 
Club in 
Representative 
President's 


issue with the 


thetic 


cannot 
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American industry.” Representative Mar- 
tin did not sponsor a high tariff on crude 
rubber in his address, but was emphatic 
in his remarks as to the folly of de- 
stroying any synthetic rubber plant facil- 
ities in the postwar period. 

Another subsequence of the President’s 
statement was the announcement in 
Washington on November 8 by Repre- 
sentative Karl Stefan (Rep., Nebraska) 
that he planned to launch a move to pre- 
vent scrapping of the synthetic rubber 
industry after the war when crude sup- 
plies shall become again available. The 
Congressman made the startling charge 
that synthetic rubber is being produced 
for 5 cents a pound in the government- 
owned plants. Little credence was placed 
by government or industrial authorities 
on this claim. One Akron rubber official, 
refusing to be quoted, said that it might 
be possible to claim such a figure if the 
initial investment was not counted as 
carrying charges to figure in the per 


pound cost. 


Two More Plants Started 


While the tariff question was posed in 
Washington, two additional copolymer 
units were formally placed in operation 
in the past few weeks. On October 14 the 
30,000-ton plant at Louisville, Ky., oper 
ated by the National Synthetic Rubber 
Corp., was put into operation. This is 
the corporation formed by Goodall Rub- 
ber, Hamilton Rubber, Hewitt Rubber, 
Lee Rubber & Tire and Minnesota Min 
ing & Manufacturing, of which W. W 
Benner, of Lee Rubber, is president, and 
Dr. B. J. Oakes, of Minnesota Mining, 
is executive vice-president and general 
manager. Officials of the five companies 
were present at ceremonies held in con 
nection with the opening of the Louis- 
ville unit 

The second unit put into operation was 
that built and operated by Goodyear near 
Houston, Texas. This unit, with a pro- 
duction capacity of 60,000 tons per year, 
was formally opened on November 17 
Several hundred Goodyear tire dealers 
from Texas and Oklahoma districts 
joined businessmen and: civic leaders on 
an inspection tour of the plant at the 
opening-day ceremonies. A large group 
of Goodyear officials, headed by Vice- 
President R. S. Wilson, were present. A 
feature of the program was a complete 
display of synthetic rubber products, in 
cluding tires, belts, bullet-sealing fuel 
tanks, and miscellaneous molded goods. 


Butadiene Developments 

The Neches Butane Products Co., the 
company organized by five oil companies 
to aid the synthetic rubber program, has 
announced that the first of two units now 
almost completed at Port Neches, Texas, 
to produce butadiene will be placed in 
operation in mid-December, and that the 
second unit will be ready shortly there- 
after. This two-unit plant will provide 
enough butadiene to produce one-seventh 
of the entire wartime requirement of 
synthetic rubber. 

According to the company’s announce- 
ment, through a radically new process 
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the amount of butadiene to be manufac- 
tured from a barrel of oil will be more 
than doubled and the refinery gases re- 
maining after the butadiene has been 
manufactured can be used in production 
of high octane gasoline and other prod- 
ucts. The process, turned over to the 
Government, has already been found 
practicable in smaller plants. 

In the operation of the Neches plant, 
refinery gases produced in the manufac- 
ture of petroleum products will be piped 
to the plant from nearby refineries of the 
five participating companies—Atlantic 
Refining, Gulf Oil, Pure Oil, Socony- 
Vacuum Oil and the. Texas Company 
After the production of the butadiene, 
the remaining gases will be returned to 
the refineries for the production of high 
octane aviation gasoline and other prod- 
ucts. The gases, or raw stock, will be 
supplied to the Government on a cost-of- 
production basis. 

The plant will have a capacity of 100, 
000 tons of butadiene a year, sufficient 
to produce more than 110,000 tons of 
synthetic rubber per year. None of the 
companies participating in its operation 
will receive any profit or management 
fee of any kind. 

The butadiene plant operated in Los 
Angeles by the Southern California Gas 
Co., the fumes of which recently caused 
a public clamor for its closing, is being 
redesigned to operate with a closed heat 
exchanger system, which is expected to 
eliminate the fumes entirely. The City of 


Los Angeles filed an injunction suit 
against the oil company on October 20, 
asking that the plant be closed, but after 
a flying visit to the Coast by Rubber Di- 
rector Dewey it was decided to lift the 
suit. The Rubber Director promised that 
the nuisance would be eliminated by De- 
cember 1 or he would close the plant 
without court proceedings. 

On October 19 the Petroleum Admin- 
istration for War called upon refiners 
and natural gasoline manufacturers to in- 
crease the quantity of butylene and iso- 
butane to be made available for war 
needs, particularly in the manufacture 
of synthetic rubber and aviation gaso- 
‘ine. Action was taken by issuing PAW 
Directive No. 75, which requires that 
butylenes and isobutane be used only in 
the manufacture of these two materials 
or their components. The directive also 
requires manufacturers to inform the 
petroleum administration of the quanti- 
ties and composition of their hydrocarbon 
mixtures containing butylenes and _ iso- 
butane that are not now being so utilized. 

Because of the greatly increased de- 
mand for alcohol for butadiene needed 
for synthetic rubber production, the 
stockpile of industrial alcohol is reported 
being dangerously drawn down. WPB re- 
cently revealed that, as of July 30, the 
stockpile of 190 proof ethyl alcohol 
138,000,000 gallons and, 
despite the increasing production by the 


amounted to 


beverage distilling and regular industrial 











Rubber Director Bradley Dewey and John L. Collyer, president of the B. F. Goodrich 

Co., inspecting a strip of GR-S made at one of the Akron plants operated for the 

government by Goodrich. Col. Dewey made a flying visit to Akron early this month 

to discuss the tire situation with leading manufacturers. It was his first trip to the 
Rubber City since -he succeeded William Jeffers as-Rubber Director. 
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alcohol producers, it 1s expected to tall 
below 100,000,000 gallons before the end 
of the year 

Walter G. Whitman, assistant director 
of the WPB Chemicals Division, testi 
fied before the Gillette Committee in 
Washington on October 14 that 410,000, 
000 gallons of industrial alcohol will be 
needed in 1943 and 640,000,000 gallons in 
1944. Whereas the 1943 synthetic rubber 
program called for 130,000,000 gallons 
this year, he stated, it will require about 
330,000,000 gallons in 1944 


New Houdry Process 


There is some talk of a new syntheti 


rubber process developed by the Houdry 
Laboratories in Linwood, Penna. Using 
the standard process, a synthetic rubber 
product could be turned out in approxi- 
mately 12 hours, but with the new Hou 
dry method, now in the pilot plant stage, 
it can be turned out in about an hour, ac 
cording to report. One tire 
synthetic rubber produced under the new 
method, it is said, was run 7,000 miles 


made with 


before it failed 

As near as can be determined, the 
same ingredients used to make the stand- 
ard GR-S styrene—are 
used in the new process, but the method 
Whereas stand 


butadiene and 


represents the departure 


COATING, FABRICS AND SERVICES 


Maximum Price Regulation 478 
(Coated and Combined Fabrics) was is 
sued by OPA on October 15 and became 
effective on November 1. The new order 
provides specific formulas for determin 
ing maximum prices at all stages of the 
manufacture and wholesaling of coated 
and combined fabrics and the coating and 
combining of fabrics and establishes ceil 
ings about the same as those previously 
prevailing. 

Covering a wide variety of fabrics, 
M.P.R. 478 was adopted to bring all 
types of coating, fabrics, and 
coating services under one all-inclusive, 
simplified regulation and to remove a 
number of additional items from control 
of G.M.P.R. Ceilings for products cov 
overed by M.P.R. 478 formerly were 
established by G. M. P. R., M.P.R. 157, 
and M.P.R. 220; and maximum prices 
for services covered by the new regula 


coated 


tion formerly were fixed by M.P.R. 128 

The different operations of producers, 
converters, job coaters, job combiners, 
and wholesalers in the coated and com 
bined fabrics industry in many cases are 
performed either partly or altogether by 
a single firm. Under the new regulation, 
a firm which performs more than one 
function may determine its maximum 
prices under this regulation instead of 
under any or all of the four regulations 
previously in effect 

The price ceilings for the products and 
services covered by M.P.R. 478 are estab- 
lished by reference to two base periods 
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ard operations employ a batch operation 
tor mixing the butadiene and styrene, 


the new Houdry process represents 


continuous method. Only one piece of 
equipment is required, according to re- 
port, and that is a cylinder into which 
the raw ingredients are fed at one end, 
emerging as synthetic rubber at the other 


To Produce in England 


According to reports from 
the British Government has granted 
license to the 
for the 


in the Government’s viewpoint 


The Government, through its spokes- 
men, has long held that mass production 
of synthetic rubber was unjustifiable in 
England, since the country’s needs for 
rubber could be met from natural rubber 
supplies still available in the Empire and 
United 


by synthetic rubber from the 


States. 


An official announcement on the decis 
ion to allow British Celanese, long a pro 
ducer of plastics, to manufacture syn 
thetic rubber, and by what process, is ex- 


pected to be made in the near future 


NOW UNDER SIMPLIFIED REGULATION 


April, 1943, for products and services 
either sold directly to the United States 
or foreign governments or employed in 
the manufacture of commodities covered 
by M.P.R. 403; and March, 1942, for all 


other fabrics and services covered by the 


new regulation. 


The ceilings for fabrics and services 
dealt in by a manufacturer during the 
base period are, in general, the highest 
prices which the manufacturer charged 
during the base period for the same fab- 
ric or service to the same class of pur- 


chasers 


In the case of fabrics or services con- 
taining or requiring the use of synthetic 
or substitute rubber, the prices must be 


decreased to reflect recent decreases 
the cost of such rubber. 


The regulation considers several cate- 
gories of fabrics and services other than 
fabric or service 
sold during the base period to be the 
“same” as a base-period commodity for 
pricing purposes and these are listed in 


those identical to a 


the regulation. 
In cases of substitutions of Buna 


(GR-S) and Butyl (GR-I) for natural 
rubber, the regulation makes no change 
in the maximum price of the fabric or 
service because prices of these synthetic 
rubbers have been established at such a 
level that the cost of producing fabrics 
from them is approximately equal to that 


of making them with natural rubber. 


A special pricing formula is provided 
in the regulation for fabrics or services 


England, 


sritish Celanese Company 
large-scale production of syn- 
thetic rubber in that country. The decis- 
ion, urged by several members of Parlia- 
ment for some time, indicates a change 


different from those dealt in by the 
manufacturer during the base period and 
maximum prices for sellers other than 
manufacturers are to be determined by 
applying a percentage mark-up to the 
seller’s purchase price. 

M.P.R. 478 provides for application of 
individual price adjustments in the case 
of essential suppliers of essential fabrics 
or services, this provision being included 
as a safeguard against any possible stop- 
page of essential military or civilian fab- 
rics or services. A special pricing pro- 
cedure is set up for fabrics where a gov- 
ernment procurement agency supplies the 
fabrics. 

A model form upon which manufactur- 
ers should report to OPA on maximum 
prices determined by them on new fab- 
rics or services and forms for making 
applications for price adjustments on dif- 
ferent types of fabrics and services are 
supplied in an appendix to the regula- 
tion 

The first meeting of the Coated and 
Combined Fabrics Industry Advisory 
Committee was held in Washington on 
October 21 
erage, reporting requirements, and other 
features of the regulation, the committee 
organized and elected E. S. Nickerson, 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., New 
York City, chairman; E. A. Clare, Athol 
Manufacturing Co., Athol, Mass., vice 
chairman; and A. W. Hawkins, Brunsene 
Co., East Cambridge, Mass., secretary 
treasurer 

Besides this meeting, OPA called gen 
eral meetings for the industry in other 
cities for the purpose of discussing the 
regulation 


3esides discussing the cov- 


MECHANICAL GOODS 

Specific maximum prices for several 
kinds of rubber hose and belting were 
established by OPA on November 4 in 
Amendment No. 15 to M.P.R. 149 
(Mechanical Rubber Goods), which be- 
came effective November 9. The action 
was taken to replace individual maximum 
prices which had to be determined separ- 
ately by each manufacturer. The specific 
maximums are intended to provide more 
effective control of prices and to supply 
a method of determining ceilings that can 
be applied more easily by the industry 

According to OPA, the action accom 
plishes the following: 

1. Gives specific amounts which may 
be added for each additional ply in pric- 
ing Grade 1 neoprene conveyor belting 
of thicknesses greater than six plies. 
They apply to belting made with 28 or 
32 ounce duck fabric. 

2. Provides that maximum prices for 
Grade 1 neoprene conveyor belting made 
with a 33 or 35 ounce hard duck, or with 
a 36, 42, or 48 ounce soft duck, shall be 
established by adding a specified amount 
to the maximum price of 28 ounce duck 
belting with the same cover thickness. 

3. Makes maximum prices for Grade 1 
neoprene conveyor belting applicable 
also to Grade 1 neoprene elevator belt- 
ing, as both kinds of belting are of the 
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same basic construction, and customarily 
are sold at the same price. 

4. Gives specific maximum prices for 
Grade 1 neoprene transmission belting 
made with a 33 to 35 ounce hard duck, 
or a 32 ounce soft duck. 

5. Sets maximum prices for winterized 
wire brade Buna N high pressure hy- 
draulic control hose which were calcu- 
lated by averaging the manufacturers’ 
individual maximum prices. 

6. Makes maximum prices identical 
for two different sizes of air and air tool 
hose Grade 1 (molded-braided type). 
This was done by averaging the two dif- 
ferent maximum prices already in the 
regulation for the two sizes. This re- 
stores a former trade practice, as the two 
sizes customarily had the same price 
when they were produced from natural 
rubber. 


DRUG SUNDRIES 


Maximum prices were established by 
OPA on November 2 through Amend- 
ment No. 12 to M.P.R. 300 (Maximum 
Manufacturers’ Prices for Rubber Drug 
Sundries) for the war model (Victory 
Line) items manufactured from Buna S 
or Butyl and for certain types of rubber 
drug sundries now allowed to be pro- 
duced out of synthetic rubber which for 
some months have not been manufactured 
because of crude rubber restrictions. In 
both cases, temporary changes in speci- 
fications are provided. The amendment 
became effective November 6. 

The synthetic rubber drug sundries 
which are comparable to pre-war produc- 
tion, but which are not included in the 
Victory Line, are given the same maxi- 
mum prices as those for the comparable 
pre-war items made of natural rubber 
Those were prices established on the 
basis of December 1, 1941, prices. It is 
provided that Buna S or Butyl molded 
hot-water bottles, fountain syringes, and 
combination syringes, Consumer Grade | 
and II, shall be priced as Victory Line 
rubber drug sundries even though they 
do not meet all the ordinary specifications 
for Victory Line items made of natural 
rubber. 

The specifications provided in the 
amendment are temporary in character, 
according to OPA, because the industry 
has not had sufficient production experi- 
ence with synthetic rubber to provide all 
the data that is needed 


ELASTIC THREAD 


All restrictions on the manufacture of 
elastic thread made with synthetic rubber 
have been suspended until April 1, 1944, 
and its use permitted in the production 
of elastic fabrics through amendments, 
issued simultaneously by WPB on Octo- 
ber 18 to Order M 124 (Rubber Yarn 
and Elastic Thread) and Order M 174 
(Elastic Fabrics, Knitted, Woven or 
3raided ). 

The action was taken following the re- 
ceipt of information from the ORD that 
adequate supplies of synthetic rubber are 
on hand for use in yarns and fabrics and 
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clears the way for eventual use of syn- 
thetic rubber in such items of clothing 
as garters, suspenders, foundation gar- 
ments, and underwear. 

At present, neoprene will be used for 
the most part, but officials said that 
changing trends in supply might result in 
a shift to some other type of synthetic. 
No elastic fabric has been available for 
civilians since March 29, 1942. Officials 
cautioned against too optimistic a view 
of the effect of this action, but it is 
hoped that the yarns and fabrics will be 
available in good quantities sometime 
during the first quarter of 1944. 

On October 28, WPB revoked Order 
L 137 (Sanitary Belts and Supports) and 
amendments to L 90 (Corsets, Combina- 
tions, etc.), thereby removing all restric- 
tions on the amount of elastic fabric to 
be used in girdles, corsets, combinations, 
sanitary belts, garter belts, and brassieres. 
The only restriction still in effect limits 
quarterly output of corsets, combinations, 
and girdles to 75% of 1941 first quarter 
production. The move completed the 
pattern for production of elastic type 
garments made possible by the increasing 
supplies of synthetic rubber. 


RUBBER FOOTWEAR 


Retail and wholesale maximum prices 
for men’s black 10-inch lace mine pacs, 
a kind of waterproof rubber footwear 
whose production was authorized recently 
by WPB, have been established by 
Amendment 8 to M.P.R. 229 (Retail and 
Wholesale Prices for Victory Line 
Waterproof Rubber Footwear). OPA 
also amended the manufacturers’ regula- 
tion for waterproof rubber footwear and 
Amendment 4 to M.P.R. 132 (Water- 
proof Rubber Footwear) makes two 
changes, both of which are of interest 


solely to the trade. Both amendments 
were issued October 16 and became ef- 
fective October 22. 

In M.P.R. 132, the manufacturers’ 
ceiling prices for men’s molded sandals, 
men’s clogs, and women’s footholds are 
changed from a list price basis to a net 
price basis. Because of the difference in 
composition of Buna S (GR-S) synthetic 
rubber from other compounds, the amend- 
ment to M.P.R. 132 frees manufacturers 
from the requirement to meet certain 
physical and chemical specifications for 
compounds containing Buna S when the 
compounds are used in articles listed in 
Appendix A of the regulation. A similar 
waiver already existed for items listed 
in Appendix C, so that the amendment 
merely makes the two provisions con- 
sistent. 

According to an announcement by 
OPA on November 2, a new supply of 
children’s non-leather shoes for general 
wear will be available ration-free about 
the first of the year, providing some re- 
lief to the shortage of youngster’s shoes. 
Although the shoes will have canvas up- 
pers, they will not be ordinary gym and 
tennis types. The soles will be made from 
remnants and other available materials, 
principally heavy woven fabric, re- 
inforced with vulcanized rubber. OPA 
has also provided for the ration-free sale 
of the small available stocks of gym 
and tennis shoes with rubber soles and 
canvas uppers. 

A survey of the civilian shoe situation 
recently made by OPA is said to have in- 
dicated that in most sections of the coun- 
try there is a ready market for children’s 
rationed shoes with synthetic rubber soles. 
This trend indicates that the wear value 
in these soles will make them generally 
acceptable and thus will do much to re- 
lieve the leather sole shortage 


RUBBER IMPORT FIGURES RELEASED BY RUBBER DEVELOPMENT CORP. 


The first official release of figures cov- 
ering the importation of crude rubber 
from any source since the entrance of the 
United States into the war has been 
made. In a statement issued in Washing- 
ton on November 9 by Robert O. Case, 
assistant to the president of the Rubber 
Development Corporation, it was revealed 
that wartime imports of rubber of all 
types from Central and South America 
increased 145% in the first nine months 
of the current year as compared with the 
corresponding period of 1942. 

The statement indicated that imports 
from Brazil, Bolivia and Peru showed a 
190% increase for the period, jumping 
from 3,355.5 tons in the first nine months 
of 1942 to 9,471 tons for the 1943 period. 
Guayule imports from Mexico increased 
from 3,688 to 5,593 tons; imports of all 
rubbers from Central America from 159.4 
tons to 1,903 tons; other American 
sources from 769.5 tons to 2,332.8 tons. 
In the aggregate, imports increased from 
7,972.4 tons in the first nine months of 
1942 to 19,569 in the 1943 period. 


Although it has been known for some 
time that England was sending supplies 
of crude rubber through to the United 
States, official acknowledgment of such 
shipments was made in England on Oc- 
tober 13 when Oliver Lyttelton, British 
Minister of Production, in a statement 
made to Commons, said that stocks of 
crude rubber in Britain available for 
blending with synthetic rubber from the 
United States were sufficient not only to 
meet England’s need but also to permit 
a substantial quantity of natural rubber 
to be exported to America. No figures 
were cited. 


Latin American Developments 


A group of American newspaper men 
recently concluded a tour of Latin Amer- 
ica under the auspices of the Rubber Re- 
serve Co. to study the rubber collection 
efforts at close hand. A number of inter- 
esting stories have resulted, particularly 
those by Luther Huston in the New York 
Times, Russ Symontowne in the New 
York Daily News, and Charles C. Miller 
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mothe These 


Akron Beacon Journal 
stories, which for the most part trace the 
activities which have been launched in 
Latin America by the Rubber Reserve 
(o. and other government agencies, have 
aroused a good deal of comment in rub- 
ber circles 

A the ugh these report 
in their telling, the 


ffer widely 
newspaper writers 
seem to be fairly well in agreement that 


while increased productiotr f rubber has 
been brought about by the activities of 
American agencies in Sout! (America, 
that country cannot now ort nm the pre 
dictable future come anywhere near sup 
plying the world market natural rub 
ber. Several of the report were everel 
critical ot the higl co her expended 
tor each pound of rubber secur 

In the meantime, the llowing recent 
developt lent have come to | hi 

Brasil; A new rubber price agreement 
1s reported t have beet ned between 
the Rubber Development Corp., whicl 
now comes under the Office of Foreign 
Kconomic Administratior uled by Leo 
(rowley, and the Brazilian (Government 
The agreement } aid 1 be retroactive 
to July 1, 1943, and t tipulate a price 
rise trom 39c to 45¢ a pound 


Boliwia 


be expandin 


Rubber output reported t< 


rapidly in the remote Beni 


area of Bolivia and the countr rubber 
production soon may be ctting new rec 
ords New rubber produc ! areas are 
being opened in the Beni and Santa Cruz 


provinces and much remote territory is 


being explored for rubber with the aid 
of air transportation. A good quantity 
of Hevea trees has been found, for ex 
ample, in the Huachi Lake area. 

Haitt: The American Department of 
State has disclosed that the Rubber De- 
velopment Corp. will spend about $9,000, 
000 during 1944 to produce cryptostegia 
rubber in Haiti. The program is reported 
to have received a good start and Haitian 
officials believe it will hit its stride about 
mid-1944 

Vextco 


United States and Mexico, providing for 


\ new agreement between the 


a larger supply of Hevea rubber from 


1¢ United States in return for delivery 
of all Mexican guayule, is reported t 
have been signed recently. Under the new 
agreement, it has been reported, Mexico 
will receive 4,500 tons of rubber fron 
the United States, consisting of 1,800 
tons of tree rubber, 1,800 tons of syn 
thetic rubber, and 900 tons of reclaimed 
rubber. Locally produced crude rubber 
will be deducted from the imported crude 
rubber allotment 

Vicaragua: According to a report fron 
Managua, the agreement under which the 
William Wrigley Co. was gathering wild 
rubber in Nicaragua for the Rubber Ds 
velopment orp has been ended by joint 
agreement, and Rubber Development will 
carry on its own collections in the future 
The agreement was originally signed t 
take advantage of the chewing gum com 
pany’s experience in the harvesting of 


( hicle 


NOVEMBER QUOTAS SET BY OPA INDICATE SEVERITY OF TIRE SITUATION 


shortage 
Nove mibe r 


quotas announced on October 29 by OPA 


Che seriousness oft thie tire 


situation is reflected ir the 


As compared with October, there will be 
available for rationing during the month 
30% fewer new tires for trucks and 14% 
lewer new tires tor passenger cars 
The extent of the cut in new truck 
tires is indicated by a November quota 
of 290,245 as against 416.613 for October 
The new passenger car tire quota was 
reduced from 645,050 in October to 553. 
688 in November 
At the same time, OPA increased by 
28% the quota of used or recapped pas 
senger car tires (Grade III), from 648, 
000 in October to 829.650 for November 
Representing the only increase in the 
November quotas for tires and tubes, this 
action is designed to accommodate the 
anticipated greater demand for used tires 
resulting from the scarcity of new tires 
The November quota of tarm tractor 
and implement tires was cut to 46,000 
from 59.800 in October The quota of 
new passenger tubes was shaved to 645, 
494 from 652,374 in the previous month, 
while the November figure for new truck 
tubes compares with 361,660 in October 
The gravity of the truck tire supply 
situation was reflected in a memorandum 
in which OPA informed its rationing 
organization that “the nation is con 
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fronted with a serious truck tire short 
age and the local boards will have to use 
all of their ingenuity to avert a serious 
mass transportation breakdown.” It was 
pointed out further that acceptance of 
recapping service certificates is a neces 
Sary conservation measure 

Regional and district offices were di 
rected to “hold on to their meager 
reserves of new truck tires and new 
passenger tires to meet those situations 
where eligibles are actually forced off the 
road because of a lack of tires.” 

Forecasting that the December quotas 
on new passenger and truck tires will 
remain at approximately the November 
level, OPA stated that the country faces 
a shortage of new tires until synthetic 
tires can be produced in adequate quantity 
to replace the dwindling supply of pres 
ent tire stocks. 

Since October 1, only those car owners 
who need .to drive a minimum of 601 
miles a month have been eligible for new 
passenger tires. OPA stated that the 
November supply 
these eligibles 


should provide for 


Reconversion Activities 


Efforts to increase the production of 
civilian tires, in keeping with the pro- 
gram established by the Rubber Di- 
rector’s office, continue to be made by 


the industry. Goodyear has moved some 
of its operations out of Akron to its 
New Bedford and Lincoln, Neb., plants; 
Seiberling has followed suit, as have 
other companies in the Akron area, in- 
cluding Goodrich. General Tire is rush- 
ing plans for its new plant at Waco, 
Texas. 

Reconversion of former tire plants is 
also continuing apace. The Kelly-Spring- 
field plant at Cumberland, Maryland, has 
already switched the greater proportion 
of its productive capacity back to tires, 
and at least 500 former tire workers are 
According 
synthetic 


again back at their old jobs 
to Kelly-Springfiéld officials, 
tire production at that plant will soon 
exceed pre-war output. As a result of 
Firestone’s transfer of its self-sealing 
gasoline tank division to a leased plant in 
Zanesville, Ohio, about 1,000 Akron 
workers have been released for work on 


civilian goods 


Goodyear Expanding Plants 


Contracts have been let by (Goodyear 
for the construction of a 256,000 square 
foot addition to its Gadsden, Ala., plant 
as part of its $30,000,000 expansion pro 
gram for the manufacture of tires. Plant 
additions have been held to a minimum 
in the Goodyear program, the bulk of 
the expenditure being devoted to new 
processing equipment which is being or 
will be installed in existing buildings. 
Needed additions at the Gadsden, Ala., 
and Jackson, Mich., tire plants and the 
Decatur, Ala., fabric plant are the major 
Litchfield, 
chairman of the Goodyear board, an- 
nounced on November 10 that one tire 
plant which had been converted to the 
manufacture of three-inch cannon and 
another which had been converted to the 
manufacture of machine gun bullets are 
produc 


exceptions to the rule. P. W 


now being reconverted to tire 
tion 

In connection with the new tire plant 
being constructed at Waco, Texas, for 
General, it is interesting to note that a 
special meeting of the company’s share 
holders was called for November 19 to 
authorize new preferred stock. The Waco 
unit will have a capacity of 3,500 tires 
per day and is being erected at a cost of 
$4. 000,000 

On November 2 Seiberling announced 
that it had entered into a contract to sell 
$1,500,000 worth of 4% sinking fund de- 
bentures to the Mutual Life Insurance 
Co. of New York to create an expansion 
fund to be devoted to increasing tire and 
tube manufacturing facilities at its Bar- 
berton, Ohio, plant For some time Sei 
berling has been moving portions of its 
war production out of Akron to create 
more room for tire output 

The huge airplane tires now being 
made have increased the average of fab- 
ric per unit to more than three times what 
it was in peacetime. In line with the 
government’s program for more rayon 
and cotton tire cord for both military and 
essential civilian transportation needs, the 
U. S. Rubber Co. has reconverted two 
more of its textile mills from the manu- 
facture of duck to tire cord production, 
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accoraing to H. Gordon Smith, general 
manager of the company’s textile divi- 
sion. These mills are located at New 
Bedford, Mass., and Shelbyville, Tenn., 
respectively, and make a total of four 
operated by the company, including one 
at Hogansville, Ga., and another at 
Winnsboro, S. C., that are now devoted 
to tire cord production. 

The B. F. Goodrich Co. is expected to 
resume soon at Akron the partial pro- 
duction of such items as rubber gloves, 
heels, and raincoats 


Amendments to Ration Order 


Three additional amendments to Ration 
Order 1-A (Tires, Tubes, Recapping, and 
Camelback) have been issued by OPA 
since our last report, as follows: 

Amendment No. 57, issued October 14 
and effective October 19, specifically 
limits a dealer in the number of new 
tires and tubes he may acquire in a 
particular group of products to no more 
than the number he sold during the pre 
ceding 60-day period or to a number no 
larger than one-third of his total unit 
sales during the 180 days preceding his 
order, whichever is greater. A certifica- 
tion to this effect must accompany his 
purchase order 

Amendment No. 58, issued October 28 
and effective November 1, establishes the 
eligibility of commercial vehicles used for 
delivery of medical supplies, drugs, laun- 
dry, dry cleaning (apparel only), and 
essential foods to receive used passenger 
tires and used truck tires of sizes smaller 
than 7.50-20 to replace tires no longer 
serviceable 

Amendment No. 59, issued and effec- 
tive November 11, provides that dealers 
who acquired new tires or tubes without 
ration certificates under a plan announced 
last May for getting stocks down to the 
dealer level as soon as possible may re- 
tain the ration currency received from 
the sale of these tires and tubes The 
action was taken to avoid disruption of 
tire and tube distribution 


Tire Price Adjustment 


Sellers of private brands of new tires 
and tubes have been given a method by 
OPA whereby they may apply for ad- 
justment of their wholesale ceiling prices 
for such products when the cost of these 
products is so high as to wipe out their 
operating margin. The method is out- 
lined in Amendment No. 8 to M.P.R. 143 
(Wholesale Prices for New Rubber Tires 
and Tubes), issued on November 9 and 
effective November 15. 

The method applies to any private 
brand owner, except manufacturers, 
whose total wholesale ceiling price is 
less than the sum of his supplier’s maxi- 
mum price for the tires or tubes, plus 
his own actual warehousing and trans- 
portation costs. 

Need for the provision arose, OPA 
said, because some tire and tube manu- 
facturers who had been selling below 
their legal maximum prices now sell at 
ceiling prices. This has caught some pri- 
vate brand owners in a “squeeze”, due to 
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the fact that their maximum prices were 
set at March, 1942, levels. 

At that time their operating margin 
was adequate because of the lower prices 
of the tires and tubes they bought. It 
has, however, proved inadequate to ab- 
sorb the higher prices charged since in 
some cases. 


Revive Tire Bill 


Hearings on the so-called Ellender 
Tire Bill, now being pushed by Senator 
Ellender and other members of the Small 
Business Committee of the Senate, were 
held in Washington on November 9 and 
10. The committee decided not to hold 
public hearings on the bill, which seeks 
to eliminate company-owned stores from 
the retail tire field, but to limit witnesses 
in executive sessions to two for the pro- 
ponents of the bill and two for the oppo- 
sition. 

Hearings on the bill were held last 
April but no action was taken before 
Congress recessed. An intensive cam- 
paign has been going forward in recent 
months to force action on the bill at the 
current session George J. Burger, of 
New York City, known as an independ- 
ent tire dealer’s consultant, has _ been 
prominent in such organization. 

The current hearings were held before 
the Senate Banking Committee. Robert 
A. Dean, of Louisville, Kentucky, presi- 
dent of the National Association of In- 
dependent Tire Dealers, was heard on 
April 9. He said the operation of com- 
pany-owned stores had put independents 
in a position where they could not sur- 
vive. He also charged that competitive 
operations among the big four tire com- 
panies had resulted in “a monopoly in tire 
manufacturing and today 90% of the 
tires produced in America are manufac- 
tured by them.” 








Rubber at N. Y, Shoe Fair 


Several interesting exhibits of rubber 
and rubber substitute products were on 
exhibit at the Shoe Fair held at the 
Hotel New Yorker in New York City 
on October 17 to 20. These included Vic 
tory line rubber footwear displayed by 
Cambridge Rubber, Converse Rubber and 
other manufacturers, as well as special 
cements for shoe operations shown by 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co. and Latex 
Process Co., Inc., among others. U. S. 
Interrub Processes, of 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, exhibited the “Ameritread” rand, 
a rand made of a special rubber com- 
pound with high wearing quality, one 
edge of which is zig zag, in order to 
permit it to adapt itself to any contour 
—also around the tip—of soles and heels. 
The company also displayed its “Ameri- 
flex” sole. Several new types of syn- 
thetic soles for non-rationed shoes, in- 
cluding one called “Rubberlyke,” were 
displayed by L. Drexsage Co. Exhibits 
were also shown by Norwalk Tire & 
Rubber Co., Atlantic Tubing & Rubber 
Co., American Rubber Products, and 
Triplewear, Inc. 


COURT UPHOLDS VERDICT 
‘IN AMERICAN ANODE SUIT 


In accordance with the decision handed 
down by the U. S. Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Seventh Circuit on May 28, 
1943, final judgment was recently entered 
in the U. S. District Court at Chicago in 
the case of American Anode, Inc., vs. 
Lee-Tex Rubber Products Corp. The Ap- 
pellate Court sustained the verdict of the 
lower court. 

In the original suit, American Anode 
charged Lee-Tex with infringment of the 
Klein and Szegvari patent (U. S. Pat. 
No. 1,825,736) and the Twiss patent 
(U. S. Pat. No. 1,996,051), both of which 
it owns. Various claims in the respective 
patents were relied upon in the suit. 

Although Lee-Tex based its defense 
on invalidity and non-infringment of both 
patents, the District Court found that all 
the claims relied upon in both patents 
were valid and that all such claims ex- 
cept one in the first and one in the second 
patent were infringed upon. 

The Klein and Twiss patents relate “to 
a process for manufacturing rubber 
goods directly from latex by immersing 
in the latex forms previously treated 
with a latex coagulant.” The processes 
covered by both patents are known as the 
“coagulant-dip” process, by means of 
which rubber articles are fabricated with 
but a single dip. The thickness of the 
article produced, of course, depends upon 
the length of time the form is left in the 
latex. 

In its defense, Lee-Tex argued that its 
“commercial” process did not infringe 
the Klein patent because that patent 
should be limited to the use of a porous 
mold and that its “developer” process did 
not infringe either the Klein or Twiss 
patents because that process does not 
produce a layer of rubber by ionic 
coagulation while the form is in the 
latex, but rather by dehydration. 

In reviewing the appeal the Circuit 
Court held that “We are convinced that 
the claims relied upon in both patents are 
valid and infringed, as found by the Dis- 
trict Court.” 


The Fisk Tire Division of U. S. Rub- 
ber has prepared a new manual cover- 
ing the repair and recapping of tires 
through the use of synthetic rubber. 
Dealing with all aspects of recapping, 
including tire repairing, tube repairing, 
and curing, the manual was written pri- 
marily for Fisk recappers but is avail- 
able to others on request to Fisk, Rocke- 
feller Center, New York City. 





A new synthetic rubber conveyor belt 
said to be comparable in all respects 
with pre-war high quality conveyor belts, 
has been announced by Goodyear. Com- 
paring favorably in flex life, aging, and 
resistance to abrasion and cutting, ac- 
cording to the manufacturer the new 
belt has the additional advantages of 
resisting dil and high temperatures. It 
is said to be particularly adaptable to 
all mining operations. 
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SAFETY COUNCIL REPORTS 1942 
ACCIDENT RATES IN INDUSTRY 


Accident rates in the rubber industry 
in 1942, as released by the National 
Safety Council, show that the total num 
ber of man-hours worked by 43 report 
ing plants was the largest ever reported 
to the Council. The average 
rate was 10.06 reportable injuries per mil 
lion hours worked, an increase of 25% 
over 1941. Reportable injuries were de 
fined as those which arose out of and 


frequency 


during the course of employment that re 
sulted in death, permanent total disabil 
ity, permanent partial disability or tem 
porary total disability 

The average rise of 25% in frequency 
from 1941 was one of the largest in 


creases among 32 major industries. The 
average change for all industries was a 
decrease of 2% 

The average severity rate was 0.66 
days disability per 1,000 hours worked 


up 12% from the previous year. This rise 
also compared unfavorably with the aver 
age increase of 3% for all industries 
Net reductions in injury rates since 
1926, according fo the report, were 63% 
for frequency and 43% for severity 
These decreases were less than the cor 
responding reductions for all industries 
The frequency and severity of all types 
of injuries increased over 1941. Fre 
quency rates averaged lowest in large 
plants and severity rates averaged lowest 
in small units during the past three years 
Che frequency rate represents the num 
ber of reportable injuries per million 
hours of exposure and the severity rate 
the number of days lost as the result of 
reportable injuries per 1,000 man-hours 
ot exposure, including arbitrary time 
charges for permanent partial disabilities 
and deaths, in accordance with the stand 
ard scale 
The least serious but the most numer 
ous reportable injuries—temporary total 
disabilities (those which in the opinion 
of the doctor made it impossible for the 
injured person to return to work on the 
calendar day following the day on which 
the injury occurred, or some later day) 
caused the loss of three weeks from 
work on the average. This represented a 
considerable loss of production, the re 
port points out, particularly if the in 
jured worker was a skilled employee. The 
loss of time in the rubber industry aver 
aged higher than for industry as a whole 
The proportion of permanent partial 


«lisabilities to all reportable injuries was 
1 in 18; 1 im 342 cases was a death. Pet 
manent partial disabilities averaged 565 
days per case, exceeding the average for 
all industries. The report indicates that 
progress in reducing the Irequency otf 
serious injuries has not kept pace with 
the improvement in eliminating tempo 
rary total disabilities 

Plants manufacturing mechanical rub 
ber goods had the worst 1942 records, 
averaging 13.27 for frequency and 1.0 
for severity. This was attributed par 
tially to large increases of 57% in fre- 
quency and 86% in severity from the 
previous year. This adverse experience is 
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Coming Events 


Nov. 17. Ontario Rubber Section, 
Canadian Chemical Ass'n, Toronto, 
Canada. 

Nov. 19. Chicago Rubber Group, Mor 
rison Hotel, Chicago, II 

Nov. 19. R. I. Rubber Club, Crown 
Hotel, Providence, R. I. 

Dec. 6-11. 19th Exposition of Chemical 
Industries, Madison Square Garden, 
New York City. 

Dec. 7. Los Angeles Rubber Group, 
Mayfair Hotel, Los Angeles, Calif 

Dec. 15. Detroit Rubber & Plastics 
Group, Detroit-Leland Hotel, De- 
troit, Mich. 

Dec. 15. Rubber & Plastics Div., 
Montreal Section, S. C. L, Ritz- 
Carlton Hotel, Montreal, Canada 

Dec. 16. 
falo, N 

Dec. 17. New York Rubber Group, 
Xmas Party, Building Trades Club, 
New York. 

Dec. 17. Chicago Rubber Group, Xmas 
Party, Morrison Hotel, Chicago, III 

Jan. 10-14. S.A.E., Annual Meeting, 
Book-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, Mich 

Mar. 28-30. Tenth Annual Chemurgic 


Conference, St. Louis, Mo 


suffalo Rubber Group, Buf 





me of the reasons for generally higher 
rates in the industry. Three year rates of 
10.07 for frequency and 0.83 for severity 
were higher than the rates of other 
branches of the industry for the same 
period. 

While both 1942 injury rates of large 
and small plants increased, small plant 
rates rose most in comparison with 1941 

Reports giving the details about 68 
fatalities and permanent partial disabili- 
ties showed that the most frequent un 
safe conditions in the accidents were in 
adequate guarding and worn, broken, and 
poorly designed tools and other defective 
equipment. Disobedience of instructions, 
haste, and other improper attitudes were 
the most frequent personal causes 

According to the Safety. Council’s re 
port, the Providence, R. I., plant of the 
U. S. Rubber Co. holds the best all-time 
record in the mechanical rubber goods 
classification and also the largest perfect 
record in the entire industry—5,688,369 
man-hours. In rubber footwear, U. S 
Rubber’s Naugatuck, Conn., plant holds 
the best record—4,131,362 man-hours; in 
tire manufacturing, the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Company’s plant at New Toronto, 
Ont., Canada, is the leader with 3,372,670 
man-hours; and in rubber reclaiming, the 
U. S. Rubber Reclaiming Company’s 
plant at Buffalo, N. Y., is tops with 2, 
722,536 man-hours 


WAR PRODUCTION UNDERTONE 
TO FEATURE CHEMICAL SHOW 





The 19th Exposition of Chemical In- 
dustries will open at Madison Square 
Garden, New York City, on Monday, 
December 6, at 2:00 P.M. The exposi- 
tion, which is being held at the Garden 
this year rather than at Grand Central 
Palace, due to the fact that the latter 
has been taken over by the U. S. Army, 
will be open daily from 11:00 A.M. to 
10:00 P.M. and is scheduled to end at 
6:00 P.M. on Saturday, December 11 

The 19th Exposition is well timed 
from the standpoint of industry’s pres- 
ent situation. Many of the exhibitors, 
as well as many of their customer con- 
tacts, are figuratively buried in war work. 
The undertone therefore is the insistent 
note of achievement in war production 
and the unending search for faster and 
better methods, the adaptation of mate 
rials and the adoption of new meihods 
and new materials as fast as they can be 
found. 

Owing to the secrecy surrounding 
many branches of war production, this 
year’s Exposition has been deprived of 
many exhibits which would otherwise be 
shown. These, however, pertain solely 
to the war effort and in many instances 
would be unsuited for commercial ex- 
ploitation. 

A review of the exhibits, as far as 
they have been disclosed in advance of 
the opening, reveals representation in 
nearly all categories of previous exposi- 
tions. This means that the Exposition 
will cover much the same territory as in 
previous years but with change of em- 
phasis appropriate to the momentary 
scene. 

A general forecast, based on advance 
information, indicates that more than 
half of the displays will relate to ma- 
chinery and manufacturing equipment, 
with technical equipment including re 
search apparatus, instruments and con 
trols second and processing materials 
third in order of precedence 

The Exposition of Chemical Indus 
tries is under the management of the 
International Exposition Company, of 
which Charles F. Roth is president. Mr 
Roth is manager of the Exposition 


To Make New Type Leather Soles 


“Trolene-ized Leather” will be used in 
the production of 30,000 pairs of shoe 
soles weekly by a pilot plant set up by 
the Russell Manufacturing Co., Middle- 
town, Conn. The plant will begin opera- 
tions on November 15. Trolene-ized 
leather is made by shredding bits and 
pieces of fine leather and recombining 
the shreds into sheets of various thick- 
nesses with Trolene, a rubber-like chemi- 
cal compound. Tests indicate that the 
material compares favorably with high 
quality sole leather and eventually it 
promises to be employed also in luggage, 
upholstery, sporting goods, and other 
products. 
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CHICAGO GROUP HEARS VILA 
AT FIRST MEETING OF SEASON 


Approximately 160 members attended 
the first meeting of the season of the 
Chicago Group, Rubber Division, A.C.S., 
held at the Morrison Hotel in Chicago 
on Friday evening, October 15. The 
principal speaker was George R. Vila, 
of Naugatuck Chemical, who discussed 
“Some Practical Aspects in the Com- 
pounding and Processing of GR-S..” 

Irving Pflaum, foreign editor of the 
Chicago Datly Times, in an address on 
the topic, “Will the War End in 1943?”, 
stressed the importance of the Moscow 
Conference, stating that the conclusion 
of the war this year depended almost 
entirely upon the success of that confer- 
ence. 

An abstract of Mr. Vila’s paper, pre- 
pared by the speaker, follows: 

One of the basic differences between 
GR-S and natural rubber vulcanizates is 
the failure of the former to develop 
crystallinity upon stretching. The devel- 
opment of a crystalline structure at 
elongations of approximately 300% is 
believed to act as a self-generated inter- 
nal reinforcing medium which is re- 
flected in a sharp increase in stress upon 
the application of additional increments 
of strain. This phenomenon, of course, 
would readily explain why GR-S ex- 
hibits relatively poor gum tensiles 

Fortunately, the addition of carbon 
black makes it possible to produce GR-S 
vuleanizates which duplicate the stress 
strain characteristics of similarly loaded 
natural rubber vulcanizates at least up 
to tensiles of approximately 3,000 pounds 
per square inch. It is also possible to 
obtain improved tensiles from other pig- 
ments such as semi-reinforcing blacks, 
clay, and certain fine particle-sized sift 
ings. Coarse whitings, on the other 
hand, do not afford this improvement 
The increase in the tensile of GR-S 
compounded with each of these mate 
rials falls in an inverse order to drop 
in tensile realized when the same mate- 
rials are compounded into natural rub 
ber. It is obvious, therefore, that meticu 
lous care must be taken in the mixing 
of GR-S to insure good dispersion and 
the development of the maximum prop- 
erties possible at any pigment loading 
level. 

Inasmuch as the tensile properties of 
GR-S improve with increasing pigment 
loadings, in a range where those of nat 
ural rubber would be declining it is fre- 
quently desirable to employ appreciably 
higher loadings with GR-S. Excessively 
high moduli values may be offset by a 
concomitant increase in softener ratios 

It is common knowledge, of course, 
that GR-S may be vulcanized with sul- 
fur and organic accelerators similar to 
the ones used with natural rubber 
There is an important difference, how 
ever, in the vulcanization process, in so 
far as GR-S does not revert but becomes 
progressively stiffer with overcuring 
With natural rubber this tendency to- 
ward reversion is overcome by using 
persistent types of accelerators. With 
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THERMOID COMPANY, TRENTON, APPOINTS C. B. MOORE AND HARRY BOURNE 





C. B. Moore 


Clarence B. Moore has been appointed 
head of the Rubber Division of the 
Thermoid Research Laboratories of the 
Thermoid Co., Trenton, N. J., and Harry 
3ourne has been appointed methods en- 
gineer in charge of hose production for 
the rubber department. Joseph Harri- 
son, Thermoid’s chief rubber chemist, 
will continue in his post, as will the 
rest of the rubber research staff. 

Mr. Moore, a member of the American 
Chemical Society and its affiliate, the 
Akron Rubber Group, formerly was with 
the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. for 


Harry Bourne 


six years and with the B. F. Goodrich 
Co. for about 15 years. While with 
Goodrich he served as group head of 
the Technical Division for Industrial 
Rubber Products and later in technical 
sales and service with the Philadelphia 
Rubber Works. 

Mr. Bourne has spent more than 25 
years in the rubber industry, having 
been connected formerly with the Boston 
Woven Hose & Rubber Co., the Electric 
Hose & Rubber Co. as plant manager, 
and the B. F. Goodrich Co. as produc 
tion manager of hose. 








GR-S, however, non - persistent types 
tend to minimize this hardening - up 
effect. Thus MBT, a -persistent type, 
tends to give poorer heat aging with 


GR-S than Monex, an accelerator of the 


fugitive type. 

Recent work indicates that a combi- 
nation of a thiuram and an aldehyde- 
amine provides a reverting type of ac- 
celeration in GR-S. This development 
is based on the observation that high 
amounts of a typical aldehyde - amine, 
such as Beutene, tends to exert a soften- 
ing effect which is particularly evident 
after oven aging. Such combinations are 
believed to offer interesting possibilities 
for future development. 

GR-S is manufactured to a specified 
Mooney viscosity range of 45 to 55 
points. Different lots of polymer tend to 
show a variable rate of decrease in vis- 
cosity, however, with open mill break- 
down. This rate may conveniently be 
expressed as a coefficient which appears 
to be a characteristic and reproducible 
function for any given lot of polymer 
and may form the basis of a scheme for 
blending operations. 

The temperature at which GR-S is 
plasticated has been found to be critical. 


Progressively longer periods of break 
down on a hot mill tend to produce 
compounds which tube faster and 
smoother than is realized with cold 
breakdown. Such treatment, however, 
tends to exert a deleterious effect on 
the quality of the ensuing vulcanizate 
\ similar result may be obtained with 
increasing softener ratios or increasing 
pigment ratios. In general, a practical 
solution to the problem of efficiently 
processing GR-S would seem to lie in a 
combination of a limited degree of hot 
plastication, high pigment ratios, and 
high softener ratios. 

\ high degree of correlation has been 
observed between surface smoothness 
of the mixed compound and relative 
swell tubing, smoother stocks exhibiting 
progressively lower swell. Enhanced 
surface smoothness also tends to give 
faster tubing rates, other things being 
equal. No consistent relationship has 
been observed, however, between tubing 
speed and viscosity or plasticity meas- 
urements although the latter do indicate 
the power requirements. Increased worm 
speeds also result in faster tubing rates 
and higher power requirements, other 
things being equal. 
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BOSTON RUBBER GROUP 
HEARS TALK ON NEOPRENE 


Approximately 265 members and 
guests, one of the largest attendances en 
joyed for some time, heard O. M. Hay 
den, Assistant Manager of the Rubber 
Chemicals Division, E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., In discuss “Neo 
prene Latest Le velopments In Com 
pound Practice’, at the Fall Meeting of 
the Boston Group Rubber 
AC.S.. held at the Parker House in 
Boston on October 22. The program 
also included a talk by Charles Win 
throp Copp 

First disclosing that both the Deep 
water, N J. and the Louisville, Ky.. 
plants were producing Neoprene GN, or 


Division, 


GR-M, in excess of rated capacity, Mr 
Hayden then reviewed the arious types 
of neoprene now i ommercial use, in 
cluding GN, FR, and ILS, as well as 
Latex Types 571 and 60. After outlining 
the manufacture of these types briefly, 
the speaker launched into a discussion 
of their compounding and processing 
Included amor the compounding 
practices stressed by Mr. Hayden were 
the following: organic accelerators, such 


as Pip-Pip and DPG, are the best chemi 
cal plasticizers; blending of 5 to 10% of 
Neoprene FR or GR-S with GR-M will 
be of assistance in calendering: the ab 
sence of antioxidant in GR-M_ usually 
requires that one be added to the com 


pound; in view of the current shortage 
of light-calcined magnesium oxide the 
use ol heavier grade suggested ; 


Permalux antioxidants in GR-M._ stocks 
containing litharge is recommended in 
cases where resilience and oil resistance 


is desired 


Mr Havder als lise ed the use of 
neoprene tor cements, stating that Neo 
prene CG should be used for cements 
where high initial bond strength was de 


sired and Neoprene KNR for preparing 
high solid cements of puttv-like con 
sistency. He reviewed the rapid growth 
of neoprene latices during the past year 
for the cementing of leather, adding that 


ro d tack could be secured as a rule by 


the addition of approximately 2 per 
cent of TMTS. In concluding his talk, 
Mr Havden urged listeners to 
promptly returt a metal containers, 
since the shortage of such containers 
may intertere with shipments in the fu- 


ture 
The second speaker Mr Lopp, dis 
cussed the Japan of yesterday, today and 
tomorrow. Since the speaker had spent 
more than 20 vears in Japan as a teacher 
of English in the schools of that coun 


he was held a prisoner by 


try, and since 
the Japs for several months after the 
outbreak of war in the Pacific, he de 
livered an interesting talk, which was 
well received by his audience. Mr. ( opp 
urged that Japanese cities be bombed 
into oblivion so that never again could 
Japan launch another war 

At the brief business session, Law- 
rence R. Clarke (Haartz-Mason-Grow 
er), chairman of the group, appointed 
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Military Tires 


Some facts on military tires were 
included in an address made by Har 
vey S. Firestone, Jr., president, Fire 
stone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
before the Economic Club of De- 
troit on November 8. Mr. Firestone 
pointed out that before Pearl Har 
bor the average weight of a tire 
was about 35 pounds whereas today 
it is about 55 pounds. The size of 
combat tires used by the Armed 
Forces in greatest numbers takes six 
times more rubber and five times 
more fabric than the most popular 
size of passenger car tire, and also 
requires more man hours to produce 
Because of these and other factors, 
he said, the tire industry’s peace 
time capacity of 90,000,000 tires a 
year has been cut to considerably 
less than half in 1943 

os | 





Donald D Wright (Hood Rubber ) 
Harold Liddick (Davidson Rubber), and 
James Walton (Boston Woven Hose) 
as members of the Nominating Com 
mittee to present a slate of new officers 
at the next meeting. He also introduced 
a number of those seated at the speak- 
er’s table, including Alfred A. Glidden, 
of Hood Rubber, who is rounding out 
50 years of service with that company 
Thomas C. Edwards, formerly of Good 
rich, who recently joined the Davidson 
Rubber Co. as chief chemist and factory 
superintendent; and A. |. Mease, re 
cently transferred from Wilmington t 


the Rostor ottice ot lou Pont 


Two Types of GR-S 


Ina memorandum issued to consumers 


of synthetic rubber, the Office of the 
Rubber Director recently made it clear 
that there are two types of GR-S now 
available, these being GR-S-St and 
GR-S 85. GR-S-St is the regular, stand 
ard GR-S containing Stalite antioxidant 
which is offered for use in the manufac 
ture of light colored goods or where a 
copolymer with minimum staining or dis 
GR-S 85 


coloring properties is needed 
is GR-S of a high viscosity, approxi 
mately 85 Mooney, which was developed 
primarily for use in the manufacture of 
compressed asbestos sheet packing where 
cements of controllable high viscosity are 
required. The latter type is tough t 
handle on a mill or in a Banbury and is 
therefore not recommended for ordinary 


dry mixes 


Xmas Party for Buffalo Group 


The Buffalo Group, Rubber Division, 
A.C.S., will hold its annual Christmas 
Party in Buffalo on Thursday evening, 
December 16. The meeting will feature 
the distribution of lucky number prizes, 
but the full program will be announced 
shortly. Details can be secured from the 
group’s secretary, Norman J. Cyphers, 


Hewitt Rubber Corp., Buffalo, N. Y 


PASSENGER TIRE SHORTAGE 
IS THEME OF RMA CAMPAIGN 


Speaking for the major portion of the 
tire manufacturers and distributors in 
the United States, the Rubber Manufac- 
turers Association has launched an ad- 
vertising campaign to acquaint the pub- 
lic with the true situation in regard 
to passenger car tires The campaign 
stresses the theme that although the 
rubber shortage is behind us the tire 
shortage is still definitely here. 

In its opening full-page advertisement, 
which appeared in newspapers in leading 
cities throughout the country, the RMA 
first explained the reasons for the tire 
shortage despite the fact that synthetic 
rubber production facilities were rapidly 
reaching the planned point. Reasons out- 
lined included these: inventories of pre- 
war tires are gone; military needs are 
beyond anticipation; manpower ordin- 
arily used for tires is now being used to 
make bullet-sealing gas tanks and other 
non-tire military products; and, finally, 
the manpower shortage which hangs 
over the tire industry as it does over all 
industry. 


Not Yet an Improvement 


Giving the facts about both passenger 
car and truck and bus tires, the adver- 
tisement stated that “the synthetic rub 
ber tire is not yet an improvement but 
it will keep your car rolling through the 
emergency” and “in many respects the 
new synthetic rubber tires are an un- 
known quality.” The point was stressed 
that the behavior of synthetic tires at 
the phenomenally high speeds of pre- 
war days is purely academic, but at this 
stage of production they will stand less 
abuses, such as under-inflation and driv- 
ing over rough roads, than the tires the 
average motorist has been used to 

Referring to bus and truck tires, the 
advertisement stressed the fact that syn- 
thetic truck and bus tires now built “will 
not stand all the abuse that the pre 
war tire would take, especially overload- 
ing.” It warned truck operators to re- 
member that while the treads of the 
present tires are vitally important, “the 
carcasses of these tires have a value to 
our truck operators, and to the nation, 
that is beyond price.” It also urged that 
every one of these tires must be recapped 
the very minute it needs it “before any 
damage is done to the carcass.” 

Conservation steps recommended by 
Washington, including those which have 
since become official through the is- 
suance of special orders and directives, 
are outlined in the R.M.A. advertise- 
ment. These include: do no unnecessary 
driving; do not exceed 35 miles per 
hour; keep tires inflated up to recom- 
mended pressure; avoid hitting holes in 
the road or bruising tires on curbs or 
stones; check wheels for alignment; 
switch tires from wheel to wheel every 
5,000 miles; and, most important of all, 
have tires recapped just as soon as they 
become smooth. 
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ROLE OF SECONDARY CHEMICALS 
IN SYNTHETIC RUBBER PROGRAM 


Aside from the chief constituents— 
butadiene, styrene, isobutylene, isoprene 
and chloroprene—many other chemicals 
are required in the overall synthetic rub- 
ber program, and although their propor- 
tions are small, the total amounts are 
large. In the processing of the synthetic 
rubbers, moreover, still other substances 
are needed; some of these are the same 
as those used in the processing of natural 
rubber, but in greater proportions; some 
are quite different. The total amounts 
of all these “Secondary” 
chemicals reach staggering figures and 
are the subject of an item in the Novem- 
ber, 1943, issue of U.S. Chemical News, 
the monthly news report issued by U. S 
Industrial Chemicals, Inc 


so-called 


These additional chemicals, according 
to the report referred to, are both in- 
organic and organic. Large amounts of 
alum and soda ash, for example, are 
required to soften the water used in the 
polymerization process; sodium meta 
phosphate is used for preventing cor 
rosion in pumps, pipe lines and tanks; 
chlorine is employed to keep down slime 
formation in apparatus; anhydrous am 
monia and brine are necessary to fur 
nish refrigeration; tons of rock salt and 
much sulfuric acid are used in solution 
to precipitate or coagulate the synthetic 
latex 

Organic stabilizers, little known com 
pounds which prevent the premature 
polymerization of the butadiene and 
styrene while in storage, are present in 
only about two hundredths of one per 
cent. Yet on the basis of 748,600 tons of 
butadiene (called for in the government 
program), this small proportion means 
about 150 tons, or a third of a million 
pounds Furthermore, these stabilizing 
agents must be removed before the mate- 
ial is emulsified, and for this a solution 
of sodium hydroxide is required 


The emulsification of the butadiene 


and styrene requires great quantities of 
soap, pure sodium stearate. The plants 
are designed to use soap itself or to 
make the soap from stearic acid and 
sodium hydroxide. The polymerization 
catalyst is added to the emulsified mate 
rials, and later a reaction stopper o1 
anti-polymerizing agent is used to arrest 
the polymerization at the proper stage 
(This reaction stopper may be an anti 
oxidant and therefore serve a dual pur 
pose.) 

Larger proportions of softeners are 
generally required in GR-S than in 
natural rubber. If at least five per cent 
of a softener is used in every GR-S com 
pound, the total amount would be 36,750 
somewhat over 82,000,000 
pounds! Softeners must be cheap and 


tons or 


the important ones come from coal tar 
and turpentine products. High-boiling 
esters such, for example, as dibutyl 
phthalate, dibutyl sebacate, etc., are in 
favor in the processing of some of the 
synthetic rubber compounds 

Organic accelerators are important in 
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HODGMAN RUBBER CO. HOLDS “OPEN HOUSE” AT ITS NEW LABORATORY 





The entrance ti 
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the new Hodgman Rubber Laboratory, and two of the new pieces 


of testing equipment 


Approximately seventy-five guests at 
tended “open house” held by the Hodg 
man Rubber Co. at Framingham, Mass., 
to celebrate the completion of its new re 
search laboratory. The guests included 
representatives from the rubber industry, 
the Army, Navy and Government, mis 
cellaneous business organizations, and 
several dignitaries from the Town of 
Framingham. The celebration took place 
on October 21, and Joseph L. Haas, tech 
nical director of the company, played 
host, assisted bv all the executives of the 
plant. 

Starting at 3:00 pP.m., the guests were 
shown through the new laboratory, which 
features the latest types of equipment, 


and were then taken on a tour of the fac- 
tory itself. Later in the afternoon there 
was a cocktail party and dinner at the 
Framingham Country Club, which lasted 
well into the early hours of the following 
morming. 

Hodgman Rubber is primarily engaged 
in the coating of cloth with rubber for 
a wide range of purposes, but its scope 
has increased considerably in_ recent 
years, particularly with the advent of 
the war. Today, the departments for 
merly devoted to coated cloth for the 
sporting goods and industrial clothing 
fields are now busily turning out a variety 
of war goods, including inflatable life- 
saving equipment and protective clothing 








the vulcanization of GR-S compounds, 
as with natural rubber. There are varia 
tions in the effects obtained, but mer 
captobenzothiazole is the leader in both 
cases Tetramethylthiurammono-sulfide 
and mercaptothiazoline are also useful 
The aldehyde-amine type of accelerator, 
like the butyraldehyde condensation 
product with aniline, acts best as asec 
ondary accelerator to “boost” the action 
of those just mentioned. From 1.0 to 1.5 
parts are generally used to 100 of the 
synthetic rubber. On the basis of 735,000 
tons of GR-S, one per cent means 7,350 
tons of accelerators 

In the manufacture of Butyl rubber, 
boiling ethylene is used to refrigerate the 
reaction mixture. The manufacture of 
Buna N requires sodium oleate as_ the 
emulsifier, salt for the coagulation, and 
antioxidants for stopping the polymeriza- 
tion. Furthermore, reclaimed rubber is 


closely connected with the entire pro 
gram and the amount now being made is 
almost double the pre-war production 
Here caustic soda and oils from the coal 
and pine tar industries are widely used 


Spadone Concerns Move 


The Spadone Machine Company and 
the Spadone-Hoag Corporation, for 
merly located at 122 East 25th Street, 
have removed their offices to 10 East 
43rd St.. New York 17, N. Y. The 
Spadone Machine Co. manufactures bias 
cutters, lining strippers, bale cutters, 
stock racks, press cleaners, and valve 
and bench trimmers, and also distributes 
hand and automatic shear type cutters, 
while the Spadone-Hoag Corp. acts as 
a distributor for bronze metaline oilless 
bearings among other products 
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Suggests Compounding Substitutes 


Due to the apparent temporary short 
age of magnesium oxide x-light calcined 
for neoprene compounding, the Chemicals 
Division of WPB has suggested the fol 


lowing substitutes Permanente RR, a 
product of Permanente Metals ( orp.., 
Permanente, Calif.. whicl as approxi 
nately equal quantities <« carbon and 
magnesium oxide: and N« 2665 Mag 
nesiut Oxide offered b \W estvace 
Chlorine Products Corp., New York City 

Permanente RR has been tested by 
DuPont's rubber laborat and | the 
\ | Smithers Laborator iv Akron. 
both laboratories reporting the resulting 
compound had as good characteristics, if 
not better. than that ! ack wit! the 
regular x light orack lagnesiun 
oxide 

The Westvaco product has already 
been used for various types « rubber 
compounding b several rubber con 
panies and the government agenc\ sug 
gests that, at least temporarily, any com 
pany which can use this aterial for 
even a portion of its D ling do s 

‘he following are producers of x-light 


calcined magnesium oxide Raker Chemi 
cal, General Magnesite and Magnesia, 
Keasby & Mattisor Marine Magnesium 
Products, Michigan Chemical. and Stand 


ard Lime & Stone 


Akron Group Has Meeting 


145 mer bers and 
guests attended the meeting of the Akron 
Rubber Division, A.C.S., held at 
the l’ortage Hotel in Akron on Novem 
ber 5. Harry E. Blythe 


ol thre (,00dvear \ircratt ( ort the 


\pproximatel 
(sroup, 
ce-president 


principal speaker, discussed “The Ai: 


cratt Story,” m which he talked of the 
past, present and future of aircraft in 
general. F. D. Chittenden, now serving 
as chiet chemist of the copolymer plant 
operated by | S. Rubber Co. at Insti 
tute, West Va., was present at the meet 
ing and was introduced to the members 


and guests by A. FE. Sidnell 
Latex), chairman of the er uy 


New Vinyl Resin Sole Offered 


\ new vinyl resi shoe soling ma 
terial, which is said to combine strong 
wear resistance with light weight. is 
being manufactured by B. F. Goodrich 
Co., Akron, and has been furnished to 
shoe manufacturers since last April. It 
1S believed that the new 1 iterial will 
enable the manufacturers to turn out 
Shoes much liehter and more flexible 
than could previous! ve made New 
methods of stitching and attaching the 


been devel ped (,oodrich 


soles have 


othcials report that extensive tests have 
indicated that the soles can be depended 
upon to give several times the service 


oT other soles 


It has been announced at Akron that 
the Blue Grass Ordnance Depot, Rich 
} 


mond, Ky., will be operated by Firestone 
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Copolymer History 


According to a review of the gov- 
ernment synthetic rubber program 
by William P. Witherow, president 
f the Blaw-Knox Co., Pittsburgh, 
the launching of the gigantic pro 
gram was started on June 2, 1942 
On that day an engineering design 
committee, consisting of government 
engineers, representatives of the four 
leading rubber companies, and Blaw 
Knox engineers, held its first meet 
ing in Pittsburgh. The committee 
remained in continuous session until 
November, 1942, while more than 
200 engineers and draftsmen, work 
ing under its direction, were busy 
converting ideas into concrete plans 
The result: A standard design for 
all copolymer plants making GR-S 


xX J 





Thermoid Stock Offered 


Blyth & Co. and Estabrook & Co 
headed an underwriting group. whicl 
offered last month $2,500,000 of the 
Thermoid Company's 444% first mort 
gage bonds due on October 15, 1958. at 
102 Blyth & Co. and Var \lstvne, 
Noel & Co. offered 124,000 shares of 


the company’s common stock, $1 par 


alue, at $8.875 a share Thermoid filed 
a registration statement with the S« 
urities and Exchange Commission ot 


October & covering the issuance. Part of 
in connection with the recent acquisitiot 
by Chermoid of 95.67% of the stock of 
the los Stokes Rubbe r Lo Bot! con 
cerns are located at Trenton, N. | 


e new financing is intended to be used 


Highest award in the National Vi 


has 


tory Garden Institute competitior 
been awarded to the Manhattan Rubber 
Manufacturing Division of Raybestos 
Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, N. ]., for “out 
standing contribution to the Victory Gar 
den Program in 1943.” More than 400 
gardens, which were worked by Man 
hattan’s employees, were included in_ the 


project 


Restrictions have been lifted on Vul 
alock cement, product of Goodricl 
The manufacturer announces that it is 
now possible for anyone who can qualify 
under Rubber Order R-1 to purchases 
and use the material, which has wide ay 
plication in the art of bonding rubber to 
metals 

Reprints of an article entitled “Blends 
of Thiokol FA with Neoprene GN, 
Hycar OR-15, and Perbunan 26”, by S 
M. Martin, Jr.. and A. E 
the Thiokol Corp., which appeared ir 
the September, 1943, issue of /ndustrial 


Laurence, of 


and Engineering Chemistry. have beet 
made available by Thiokol and may be 
obtained on request to the company at 


Trenton, N. ] 


Changes at Naugatuck Chemical 


Harold I. Beadle, widely known chem 
ical engineer, has been appointed sales 
manager for new products of the Nauga- 
tuck Chemical Division of the U. S. 
Rubber Co., according to an announce- 
ment by R. FE 
ager of that division. In this capacity, 
Mr. Beadle will handle sales of new syn 
thetic rubbers and plastics, as well as 


Casey, general sales man- 


other new developments of a chemical 
nature 

In addition, Mr. Casey announced a 
number of changes in the personnel of 
the company, including the following 
Arthur Nolan has been appointed sales 
manager for Lotol, Latex and Dispers 


Nelson, 


assistant sales manager for 


ions Process, Inc.; Raymond E 
formerly 
these products, has assumed the duties of 
sales specialist, concentrating his atten- 
tion on new outlets; Paul Mahoney, for- 
merly of the general development division 
has joined the sales force, specializing on 
temporary protective coatings; H. W 
Maucher joined the sales department 
and will represent the department at th« 
Naugatuck chemical plant; Howard G 
Ling has joined the rubber chemicals 
sales force, with headquarters in New 
York; and Oliver E. Goddard has beet 
appointed sales analyst, reporting to the 
general sales managet 

Mr. Nolan, who has been serving as 
a consultant to the ORD at Washington, 
has resigned that post 


New Plasticizer Introduced 


An ether type plasticizer, designed to 
give outstanding cold temperature re 
sistance to the various types of syn 
thetic rubber, recently was introduced 
by the Thiokol Corp., Trenton, N. J 
Known as TP-90-B, it has a= specific 
gravity of 0.97, is straw-colored, and is 
said to be compatible in unlimited quan- 
tities with all types of synthetic rub 
bers except Thiokol FA, in which the 
solubility is approximately 10 parts o1 
100 parts of Thiokol FA 
ducted by the manufacturer, increased 
percentages of TP-90-B in Hycar OR-15 
improved the resistance to cold to the 
0 parts 


In tests con 


point where the stock containi 
stiffened at —70° F 


Additional “E” Awards 
Army-Navy “E” 


efficiency have been awarded to Keasbey 
& Mattison Co., Ambler, Penna., and the 
Josephtown (Penna.) Zinc Smelter of 
the St. Joseph Lead Co. of Pennsylvania 
White star awards for continued mainte- 
nance of high output standards have 


flags for production 


been received by Firestone Tire & Rub- 
ber Co. and Seiberling . 
Akron; Electric Storage 
Philadelphia; the Ansonia and Derby, 
Conn., and Buffalo, N. Y., plants of the 
Farrel-Birmingham Co.; the Niagara 
Falls plant of the Mathieson Alkali 
Works, Inc.; and the Hazard Insulated 
Wire Works, division of the Okonite 
Company, at Wilkes-Barre, Penna 


Rubber Lo 


Battery Co 


’ 
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Ferniey H. Banbury Retires 





F. H. Banbury 


Fernley H. Banbury has retired from 
active management of the Banbury 
Mixer Department of Farrel-Birming- 
ham Co. and in the future will act in 
a consulting capacity, maintaining his 
headquarters as formerly at the com- 
pany’s main offices at Ansonia, Conn. 
Mr. Banbury requested the retirement 

Internationally known for his inven- 
tion of the Banbury mixer, which has 
revolutionized mixing processes in rub- 
ber and plastics plants throughout the 
world, Mr. Banbury has been connected 
with Farrel-Birmingham for 27 years 
and has been manager of the mixer de 
partment for the past 15 vears. 


Born in England 


Born in England, Mr. Banbury, after 
studying steam, mechanical, and mining 
engineering in that country, came to 
America and received a B. Sc. degree 
in electrical engineering from Purdue 
University. For several years he was 
associated with prominent utility and 
engineering interests in Chicago and 
later worked with Dr. Acheson, inven- 
tor of carborundum, in the_ technical 
and commercial development of new 
products. 

In 1916 Mr. Banbury joined the staff 
of Birmingham Iron Foundry and for 
ten years was works manager of the 
plant, which later became part of Far- 
rel-Birmingham Co. For more than a 
quarter of a century he has devoted 
most of his time and attention to ways 
of increasing the mechanical efficiency 
of the mixing machine bearing his name 
and to working out many new applica- 
Since the issue of the 
basic patent Mr. Banbury has _ been 
granted 24 additional United States 
patents covering improvements to the 


tions for it. 


mixer 

In February, 1940, he was awarded 
the Modern Pioneer Scroll of Achieve- 
ment, an honor conferred on outstand- 
ing inventors and research scientists in 
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various fields of industry by the Modern 
Pioneer Awards Committee under the 
sponsorship of the National Association 
of Manufacturers. The award was 
made to Mr. Banbury for his notable 
service to industry by his invention of 
the Banbury mixer. 


Take Over Lockwood's Service 


The special service rendered to mem- 
bers of the rubber industry at Washing- 
ton, D. C., by Warren Lockwood has 
been taken over by S. P. Dorsey and 
H. H. Rockwell. The business will be 
continued in the name of Dorsey & 
Rockwell and offices will still be main- 
tained in the Shoreham Building at 
Washington. Mr. Lockwood, who estab- 
lished the service about a year ago, has 
rejoined the Department of State and 
will be stationed at the American Em- 
bassy in London where he will specialize 
in rubber problems. Mr. Lockwood 
handled the same assignment at the 
London Embassy from 1935 through 
1938. 

Messrs. Dorsey and Rockwell are well 
qualified to take over this service, which 
representing or advising 
manufacturers in and on all problems 
connected with the government, the na- 
ture of the service varying in the light 
of the individual problem of any par- 
ticular company. Mr. Dorsey was Man- 
ager of Priorities and Materials Control 
of the Office of the Rubber Director 
since the inception of that organization, 
while Mr. Rockwell was Controlled 
Materials Officer of the same Office 
In addition, Mr. Dorsey served as the 
Rubber Director’s representative on the 
Requirements Committee of WPB. 

\ graduate of Dartmouth College and 
he Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration of Harvard University, Mr. 
Dorsey was associated with the First 
Boston Corp., Boston, Mass., as a mem- 
ber of the industrial engineering staff 
of its buying department, before joining 
the Office of Production Management, 
predecessor to WPB, in March, 1941. 
Mr. Rockwell, a graduate of Yale Uni- 
versity, joined OPM in November, 1941, 
and formerly was president of the Rock- 
well .Building Co. and executive vice- 
president of L. C. Hyde and Brittan 
Bank, Beloit, Wisconsin. 


consists of 


Vibeston Production in Progress 


Mass production of Vibeston, a new 
sound-deadening material which has been 
developed by the General Laboratories 
of the U. S. Rubber Co., is now in 
progress. Developed to alleviate condi- 
tions now threatening airplane crew 
members with deafness, the new ma- 
terial serves both to deaden sound and 
dampen vibration, and it reduces the 
fatigue of aluminum, U. S. Rubber 
officials state. Vibeston is said to be 
50% lighter than mica, the only other 
known material comparable for this pur- 
pose in planes and the major supply of 
which was cut off by the war. 


D. A, Comes Succeeds Banbury 





D. A. Comes 


D. A. Comes has succeeded Fernley 
H. Banbury, retired, as manager of the 
Banbury Mixer Department of the Far- 
rel-Birmingham Co. Mr. Comes joined 
the Birmingham Iron Foundry, now a 
part of Farrel-Birmingham, in 1922 and 
has been associated with Mr. Banbury 
in his work for the past 21 years. For 
a number of years he has maintained 
offices at Hackensack, N. J., but now, 
as manager of the mixer department, 
he will make his headquarters at An- 
sonia, Conn. D. G. Warner, who joined 
the Birmingham Iron Foundry in 1912 
and has been connected with the de- 
partment since 1928, has been appointed 
assistant manager. 


Leblang with Wishnick-Tumpeer 


Mack Leblang, general manager of the 
Hazard Advertising Co. for the past 
several years, has joined Wishnick- 
Tumpeer, Inc., as assistant to Robert I. 
Wishnick, president of the company, in 
the execution of the company’s long 
range program of product research and 
manufacturing. He will also be in charge 
of the company’s product and _ institu- 
tional advertising. While serving with 
Hazard Advertising, Mr. Leblang was 
responsible for all Waishnick-Tumpeer 
advertising. 


Hycar Prices Again Reduced 


Hycar Chemical Co., Akron, has an- 
nounced that, effective November 1, the 
price of Hycar OR-15 (specific gravity 
1.00) has been reduced to 56c per pound 
for standard 100-pound cartons. This 
represents a reduction of 7c per pound 
from the 63c level established on March 
1 of this year. The newly established 
price for Hycar OR-25 (specific gravity 
0.98) and Hycar OS-10 (specific gravity 
0.98) in similar quantities is 50c per 
pound 
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Cot. Braptey Dewey, president of the 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co. Cam 
bridge, Mass., now set 
Director of the United 
13 chemists proposed for nomination for 
President-Elect of the 


cal Society 


Francis J, Curtis, 
velopment o! the M 


LA... has been elected 


that company. In his 


will be in charge of 


gram ol development, 


research and general 


jouN H. MecGrtt, 
the B I Coodricl ( 


past 10 years, has been 


controller of that con 


H \ (SAERT? 


assistant treasu! 


D. H 
manager 
Paterson, 
president of th 
turers Associatio 


Harry H 
automobile tu 
Coodveat lire 


has entered tl 


rank of 


ERWIN 
and Cley 
htteen 
lations 
& Rubber 


W. E. Kupper 
pert of the Goodyear 
recently 


mental work on the 


who Was 


tion in Costa Rica, ha 


director of the’ Rubber 


ALBERT Maps! 


sented the Holland-Rantos 


ern ( alifornia f¢ ' 
has been appointed 
that company with } 


Lity 


JAMES Dyrtsi 
with the Johns Man 
researcl enginecr, 1S 
the Bayonne, N 
General Cable ( 


velopment engineer 


| » Foore, rst 


harge of sales o 


sales deve lopment 


Globe { nion, Inc 


Milwaukee, Wisc.. was 


ving as Rubber Braintree, Mass 


states, is one ol 


American Chem — 


appointed chief chemist 
plant 
strong Cork Co., succeeding W 
KINNON, recently resigned 


ARTHUR J. GILLIGAN, chemist, has been 
the South 


the Arm 
L. Mac 


\ristip V. Grosse, associated with the 
Office of the Rubber Director for the 


director of de 


nsanto Chemical 


Ne 
1 
' 
I 


1e members of the 
e-pre sident of 


ust vear or so, and 


sion recently sent to 


was one ol 
four-man commis 
Soviet Union 


w capacity, he to study Russian methods of producing 


long range pro 


including 


Akron, for the - 
named assistant ( 


pany, succeeding signed as factory manager 
rire plant of U. S. Rubber Co 
pee Falls, Mass., has 
phy-lac-tic Brush Co., 


ippointed 


synthetic rubber, has 
general cial position to become 
search of the MHoudry 
Catalytic Development 


actor wuditor of Hook, Penna 


EpGAR MAYNARD, 


resigned his off 
director of re 
Laboratories, 


Mar us 


recently re 


the Fisk 
at Chico 
the Pro 


Flore nce, Mass ; 


and general as vice-president and operations mana 


Bestos Corp., ver 


cently elected —_— 
ARTHUR MINCH, 
the Electric Auto-Lite 


Manu fac | 


vice president ot 
and general 


manager of that company’s wire division 


at Port Huron, Mich., 
in charge of operations 
pany’s battery division, 

ite JosepH H. MclDurrer 


Victor P 
the Caleo Chemical 


SHAFFER, 


has been placed 


1 


the com 


succeeding the 


associated with 
for the past ten 


years, has been named engineer in charge 


of desien for the 


the H. K. Porter C 


Pr ocess 


Division of 
Pittsburgh, 


Penna. He will also direct an expanded 


program of development 


currently being launched 


pany 


FRANK KAFER, associated 


and research 


’ 
the com 


with the 


Highway Transportation Department of 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
\kron soon for Calcutta, 


he will become sales 


s subsidiary 


J. A. Baty, formerly 

analyatical laboratories 

Rubber Co. at Passaic, 

active member of A.S.T.M 

ifhliated 1-11 on Rubber Products, 


will leave 


India, where 
manager of the 


country 


in charge of the 
the l S 


and an 


Committee 


now asso 


ization as ciated with the C. P. Hall Co., Akron 


ciated with 


le ( ambridge Rubbe r 


the JoHN S. WEarE, sales manager of the 
Cambridge, 


Mass., has been appointed vice-president 
of the Cambridge Rubber Sales Corp. 


vice-president 


recently elected 


Dr. JoHn J. GreEBe, 
physical research laboratory of the Dow 


director of the 


president of the Association of Ameri Chemical Co., Midland, Mich., was pre 


can Battery Manufactur 
SMITHERS, of Akron, 


of the Association 


ers, In a 4 sented with the 


Commissioner, 


Industry 


Medal for 1943 by the Society of Chemit- 
cal Industrv on November 


Rosert F. McEntTee, who was asso- 
ciated with Hecht, Levis & Kahn, Inc., 
for many years as assistant treasurer 
and director, and who visited the Far 
East shortly before the war with Japan, 
has rejoined the company as secretary 
and a member of the board of directors. 
In recent months he has served with the 
Rubber Reserve Co. 

Paut J. Weser, economist and re- 
search head of the Hercules. Powder 
Co., Wilmington, Delaware, has been 
elected assistant treasurer of that com- 
pany. 


JoHn C. Grar, New England sales 
manager of the Baldwin-Southwark Di- 
vision of the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, Philadelphia, Penna., since 1925, 
has been appointed sales manager of the 
Division’s hydraulic press and special 
equipment department 


CHESTER F. CONNER, associated with 
the B. F Goodrich Co for more than 
30 years, has been named assistant gen- 
eral manager of the Industrial Products 
Sales Division of the company. Frep 
LANG has been named merchandise man 
ager of the same division 


Heads New Goodyear Division 


Herman R. Thies, former assistant 
manager of the Goodyear’ Research 
Laboratory, has been appointed manager 
of the newly-organized Plastics & Chem- 
ical Sales Division of the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co. at Akron Mr. 
Thies has been with Goodyear since 
1930, when he started in the company’s 
research department. He formerly was 
associated with the Miller Rubber Co., 
is a graduate in chemistry of Philips 
University, and holds a master of sci- 
ence degree from the University of Chi- 
cago. He served two years in the Army 


during World War I 


R. |. Club to See Two Films 


The Rhode Island Rubber Club will 
hold a dinner meeting on Friday, No 
vember 19, at the Crown Hotel, Provi- 
dence Through the courtesy of the 
Farrel-Birmingham Co., two sound films, 
“Robots and Rubber” and “Rubber at 
the Rouge,” will be shown. The first 
named film presents a theoretical con- 
ception of the rubber factory of the 
future and the second is of particular 
interest now as it deals with the Ford 
plant that recently was dismantled and 
sent to Soviet Russia under lend-lease 
arrangements with the U. S. Govern- 
ment. 


Employees of Pharis Tire & Rubber 
Co., Newark, Ohio, are busily engaged 
in repairing mechanical equipment and 
a building, used as a temporary labora- 
tory, which was gutted by fire recently 
when static sparks caused an explosion. 
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FURNEX POSSESSES THESE 
QUALITIES TO THE SAME DEGREE 
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FURNEX 


It is one thing to develop fine qualities in a prod- 





uct, and quite another thing to maintain those 
qualities unimpaired month after month and year 


after year to the end that certainty of their uni- 





formity becomes the faith of their users. Both objec- 


tives have been accomplished in relation to Furnex. 


So, when we tell you that Furnex exhibits the same 
uniformity and reliability that caused you to prefer 
Micronex among the channel blacks, we invite you 
to have the same faith in Furnex among the (SR-F) 


furnace blacks. 


It is the purpose of its makers that Furnex always 
shall be the outstanding leader in uniformity and 


reliability in its field. 


MICRONEX 







STATEX 


The CURRENT CHOICE for all GR-S 


dynamic reinforcement. Statex com- 


For 30 years the STANDARD 
CHANNEL CARBON...designed to 


pounds are cool running, flat curing impart the maximum reinforce-— 


and more resistant to cut growth ment to rubber. 
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New Synthetic Rubber Developed 


A new synthetic rubber, said to be 
the sixth major type to be discovered 
through chemical research, has been de- 
veloped by the General Laboratories of 
U. S. Rubber Co. The new material, 
known as Uskol, resulted from search 
for a rubber which would provide greater 
resistance to attack of high octane avia- 
tion gasoline and, while its use will be 
limited to war products for the dura 
tion, its distinctive properties are ex 
pected to make it attractive ultimately 
in the manufacture of a wide variety of 
industrial and household products. 

Offering a high degree of resistance 
to solvents and other penetrating chemi 
cals which are the enemies not only of 
natural rubber but of the other five 
synthetic types, according to the manu- 
facturer it also may make possible for 
the first time the manufacture of rain- 
coats that can be dry cleaned. 

From the manufacturing viewpoint, 
Uskol is said to possess numerous ad- 
vantages: it can be vulcanized in several 
ways to acquire high physical properties ; 
it has high tear resistance, exceeding 
that of natural rubber; it can be used 
alone or as a blend with other syn 
thetics; it is highly resistant to the 
effects of sunlight, ozone, and oxygen; 
it has no odor either in the raw ma- 
terial state or in the finished product; 
it can be produced with present ma- 
chinery and it is easy handle during 
manufacture. 


N. Y. Plans Xmas Party 


The New York Group, Rubber Divi- 
sion, A.C.S., will hold its annual Christ- 
mas Party this year as usual. It will 
be held on Friday evening, December 
17, at the Building Trades Club in New 
York City. Due to food and other dif- 
ficulties, attendance will be 
limited to only 325 members and guests 
No technical session will be held, and 
the meeting will feature special enter 
tainment in addition to the usual dis- 
tribution of prizes to holders of lucky 
number tickets. The Nominating Com- 
mittee, headed by John DeC. Van Etten, 
of Vansuk & Co., will render its report. 
Tickets will be $3.00 for members and 
$5.00 for non-members and should be 
secured as early as possible from the 
secretary of the group, B. B. Wilson, 
India Rubber World, 386 Fourth Ave., 
New York City. 


however, 


Van Cleef Heads Safety Section 


Paul Van Cleef, of Van Cleef Bros., 
Chicago, has been elected general chair- 
man of the Rubber Section of the Na- 
tional Safety Council for the 1943-44 
term. Others chosen to serve with Mr. 
Van Cleef are John E. Lovas (U. S. 
Rubber Co., Passaic), vice-chairman in 
charge of program; Roland Kastell (U. 
S. Rubber Co., New York), secretary; 
and Glen D. Cross (Firestone), news 
letter editor. 
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Tuf-Link Safety Mats 


Tuf-Link Safety Mats, manufactured 
of scrap rubber composition links held 
in place with heavy wire rods, are cur- 
rently being offered by the Industrial 
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Products Co., 2803 No. 4th St., Phila- 
delphia, Penna. The mats are said to be 
practical for use in front of metal, wood 
working and other machines where there 
is not an excessive amount of oil. For 
cleaning purposes, the mats are easily 
rolled up and the dirt swept from under 
them. Stock sizes range from 14 x 21 
inches to 30 x 48 inches. Special sizes, 
however, can be produced to order. 


Carman Heads Plastics Group 


Frank H. Carman, who has_ been 
closely allied with the rubber program at 
Washington since leaving the Armstrong 
Cork Co. as a research chemist in 1941, 
has been appointed general manager of 
the Plastics Materials Manufacturers’ 
Association, Washington, D. C. The ap- 
pointment is effective January 1, 1944. 
Originally appointed to WPB to handle 
the allocation of neoprene, Mr. Carman 
was responsible for allocations of all 
synthetic rubbers and vinyl polymers 
until August, 1943. Prior to the appoint- 
ment of William M. Jeffers as Rubber 
Director, he handled all details con- 
nected with the synthetic rubber pro- 
gram for WPB. Since August, 1942, 
Mr. Carman has acted as Chief of the 
Plastic Section of the WPB Chemicals 
Before joining Armstrong 
Cork, he was associated for several years 
with the Goodrich organization. 


Division. 











Northern California Meets 


A regular meeting of the North Cali- 
fornia Rubber Group was held at the 
Hotel Claremont in Berkeley, Calif., on 
October 28, with approximately 40 mem- 
bers and guests in attendance. Vic Vodra 
(Vanderbilt) rendered a comprehensive 
report on the technical papers which 
were presented during the three-day 
meeting of the Rubber Division, A.C.S., 
held in New York City early in October, 
particularly with regard to the papers 
which touched on the compounding of 
GR-S. Russell Kettering (Oliver Tire) 
and D. C. Maddy (Hycar Chemical) 
added their comments to those of Mr. 
V odra. 

After a general discussion of these 
comments, Arthur E. Barrett (Rubber 
Laboratory, Mare Island) read an ab- 
stract of the paper on “The Effects of 
Blending Some Natural Rubbers with 
GR-S,” which he had delivered at the 
Division meeting. No door prizes or 
table favors were distributed at this 
meeting. 

Earlier in the month, on October LI, 
a special meeting of the group was held 
so that C. A. Carlton (Huber) could 
deliver an informal talk on GR-S. A 
question-and-answer forum was held and 
much specific data resulted. At this 
meeting a $25.00 war bond, presented as 
a door prize by H. M. Royal, Inc., 
through George Steinbach, was won by 
George Graham (Reliance Rubber). 


Goodyear Forms Subsidiary 


Formation of a new subsidiary, to be 
known as the Goodyear Synthetic Rub- 
ber Corp. and wholly owned by the 
parent company, has been announced by 
the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. The 
subsidiary will take over the operation 
of plants with a total annual capacity 
of 150,000 tons of synthetic rubber in 
Akron, Los Angeles, and Houston. 
These plants are government-owned and 
were erected by Goodyear under agree- 
ments with the Defense Plant Corp. 
P. W. Litchfield, chairman of the Good- 
year board, recently announced that the 
company’s program of synthetic plant 
construction is now more than 85% 
completed, with units in Akron and Los 
Angeles already in production and the 
Houston plant due to begin operations 
within a short time. 


Chicago Plans Christmas Party 


The Chicago Group, Rubber Division, 
\.C.S., will hold its annual Christmas 
party on December 17 in the Terrace 
Casino of the Morrison Hotel, Chicago. 
The committee in charge consists of 
James Sheridan (New Jersey Zinc) and 
H. A. Winkelman (Dryden Rubber), 
co-chairmen, and Parker Highsmith 
(Bibb Manufacturing), Mel Vaughn 
(Wishnick-Tumpeer), and W. F. Bern- 
stein (consulting engineer). There will 
be gifts for the ladies and entertainment 
will be provided. 
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The start of volume production at its 


Passaic, N. J., plant of industrial belt 
ing made with synthetic rubber has been 
announced by [ S. Rubber 

Goodrich will manufacture and market 
a new type of protective skin cream, 
known as Skim-Cote lhe company an 


nounces that the cream is especially use 
ful where industrial workers need pro 
tection for their hands yet cannot work 


efhiciently while wearing gioves 


lo imstruct users of welding and cut 
ting equipment in reducing potential fire 
losses, the International Acetylene As 
sociation has prepared a 16 page pocket 
size booklet entitled “Preventing Weld 
ing and Cutting Fires.” [It contains brief, 
clear discussions of the chief causes of 


fires and practical n 


easures tor prevent 


ing them 


Goodyear officials announce that thin 
strips of synthetic rubber are enabling 
the speedy erection of portable fuel 
storage tanks as quickly as they ar 
needed by the Armed Forces. The strips, 
less than a quarter of an inch thick, 
provide barriers or seals between quickly 
assembled and disassembled sheets of 
steel which form the exteriors of the 


fuel storage tanks 


\ new process, called Hydro-flation 
and described as “the practical way to 
fill tractor tires with the maximum 
volume of liquid weight and still main 
tain an air cushion chamber necessary 
to provide pneumatic tire advantages 
and protect tires against body failure,” 
has been introduced by Firestone. Tires 
inflated to a high level with liquid main 
tain a more constant inflation pressur¢ 
This is achieved by Hydro-flation, water 
entering a tire through a nozzle in the 
“Hydro-flator” and forcing air out 
through the “adapter.” The adapters 
are small tubes made of Velon, a new 
Firestone plastic 


In an effort to assist in combating 
manpower shortages by promoting better 
physical working conditions, the Divi 
sion of Labor Standards, Department 
of Labor, in consultation with the War 
and Navy Departments, the Maritime 
Commission, and WPB, has issued a 
pamphlet dealing primarily with safe 
guards to the physical efficiency of 
workers, many of whom are inexperi 
enced in wartime. Technical problems 
of safety, health, sanitation, and hours 
are discussed Copies of the booklet, 
“Special Bulletin No. 13,” may be se 
cured from the Division of Labor 
Standards, Washington 
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Driving and service rules designed to 
help motorists get maximum wear fron 
synthetic rubber tires are outlined in 
a consumer pamphlet being distributed 
by Goodrich. The pamphlet discusses 
air pressure, care of minor damage, 
driving speeds, and other factors that 
should be watched to guard the service 
life of the tires. 


Glyco Products Co. is producing a 
series of new plasticizers and softeners 
for use in synthetic rubbers, adhesives, 
coatings, plastics, cellulose esters and 
ethers, and synthetic rubbers. They con 
sist of alkyl and alkyl ether esters of 
higher fatty acids and dicarboxyllic 
acids and are characterized by their low 
freezing points and very mild odors 
Copies of a chart listing these new prod 
ucts and giving their physical properties 
may be obtained from the company at 26 
Court Street, Brooklyn, N. Y 


Methods ( 
manpower resources and plant facilities 


f improving utilization of 


through cooperation between manage 
ment and labor are outlined in a book 
let entitled “Production Management” 
just issued by the Bedaux Company, 
Chrysler Building, New York City. The 
booklet gives an explanation of the pro 
duction management methods employed 
by the Bedaux industrial engineering or- 
ganization, which, it is stated, are in 
use in approximately 1,000 industrial 
plants in the United States and Canada 
The booklet points out that the wide 
spread use of sound production man- 
agement methods could add the equiva- 
lent of 4,000,000 new workers to war 


industries 


The Pension Trust Division of the 
Chase National Bank, New York City, 
has published a 92-page booklet contain- 
ing comprehensive information about pen- 
sion, bonus, and profit sharing systems. 
Among other things, it tells how a pen- 
sion plan may be financed by investment 
in annuity contracts or in securities, and 
the differences between these methods 





Despite the fact that practically all of 
the Pliofilm being produced by Goodyear 
at present is reserved for military uses, 
such as the protective packaging of air 
plane engines, fuselages, parts and other 
Army and Navy equipment, the company 
discloses that this moisture-proof mate 
rial is playing a vital role in many hos- 
pitals in the treatment of infantile pa- 
ralysis. Pliofilm’s use in poliomyelitis 
therapy was introduced by Sister Kenny 
several years ago at the University of 
Minnesota Hospital, which is constantly 
training doctors and nurses to employ the 
method elsewhere. 


Hazapak rubberless wire, a new build- 
ing wire designed to conserve critical 
materials and approved by Underwriter’s 
Laboratories, Inc., is now available for 
use in building and power circuits. It 1s 
a product of Hazard Insulated Wire 


Works. 


The M-l, just recently completed by 
the Goodyear Aircraft Corp., and remi- 
niscent of the dirigibles “Akron” and 
“Macon”, is being put through a series 
of test flights at Akron. The ship is 
larger than any non-rigid ship ever built 
in this country and is destined for ex- 
tended patrol missions against enemy 
submarines. Beneath the streamlined en- 
velope of the M-1l are three connecting 
cars, integrated by universal joints to 
allow freedom of motion in coordination 
with the flexible bag above 


Closed shop has been denied United 
Rubber Workers, Local 196, at the 
Faultless Rubber Co., Ashland, Ohio, 
but maintenance of union membership 
and check-off of union dues have been 
granted by the Regional War Labor 
Board. 


The New Departure Division of Gen 
eral Motors has issued an illustrated 
booklet showing the various types of 
ball bearings used in aircraft, ships, 
tanks, trucks, etc. Copies may be had by 
requesting Booklet WW from New De 
parture’s advertising department at Bris 
tol, Conn 


The Toledo Rubber Products Co., 
which has been located in Middlefield 
for the past ten years, has moved to 
Waterville, Ohio. The Middlefield plant 
was damaged in a recent fire that swept 
the factory building of the Johnson Rub- 
ber Co., near which it was located. The 
company, which is manufacturing vari- 
ous types of matting on war contract 
and for civilian use, desired to be nearer 
the sales office of the American Mat 
Co., which handles its output 


“Make It Do Until Victory” is the 
title of an interesting wartime handbook 
for shopping, conservation, and house- 
hold care that is being distributed by 
General Atlas Carbon as one of a series 
of consumer pamphlets. 

The Johnson Rubber Company, Mid 
dlefield, Ohio, started work early in Ox 
tober on a new steel and concrete build 
ing that will provide 21,000 feet of floor 
space and will be used for presses and 
storage. The structure is being erected 
near the site of the portion of the John 
son plant that was burned in a recent fire 


Leasing of the Standard Tile Co 
plant in Zanesville, Ohio, by Firestone 
Tire & Rubber for the production of 
bullet-sealing fuel tanks has been an 
nounced. Production will start im 
mediately, according to Firestone off 
cials, and approximately 1,000 persons 
will be employed. 
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APPLICATIONS OF AGRIPOL 
DISCUSSED AT CONFERENCE 


The past, present and possible future 
applications of Agripol, the chemurgic 
rubber developed by Reichhold Chemi- 
cals, Inc., Detroit, Mich., was the sub- 
ject of a paper on “Rubber from Soy- 
beans,” delivered by Andrew J. Snyder, 
Reichhold chemist, before the 4th Mid- 
American Chemurgic Conference, held 
at Cincinnati, Ohio, on September 29. 
First stating that the uses of Agripol 
had been considerably curtailed by the 
issuance of Rubber Order R-1 by WPB, 
which permitted increased use of re- 
claimed and synthetic rubber, Mr. Snyder 
then outlined some of the new uses de- 
veloped for Agripol, including the fol 
lowing : 

Ordnance wrapping paper is now be- 
ing made by laminating or cementing one 
or more sheets of a suitable paper with 
an emulsion form of Agripol. The 
emulsion is spread upon one sheet, then 
another sheet is pressed on, and the 
water from the emulsion is removed 
either by a blast of warm air, infra-red 
lamps or hot rolls. Ordnance wrapping 
paper made in this manner has a sur- 
prisingly high degree of grease resistance 
and several paper companies are using 
the Agripol emulsion for its manufac- 
ture. When treated with the special 
emulsion, such paper will not crack or 
break at low temperatures. 

The polyester used as a raw material 
for making Agripol compounds has also 
been found useful for laminating papers 
The polyester for this purpose is in- 
corporated with suitable resins and/or 
waxes in order to obtain the best results. 
Coatings of this kind may be applied 
either as a hot melt or from a solution 
of a suitable organic solvent. 


Pressure Sensitive Adhesive 

\gripol itself makes an excellent pres 
sure sensitive adhesive. An interesting 
result with the polyester has _ been 
achieved along similar lines by one com- 
pany in the preparation of a heat sen- 
sitive adhesive paper. Although under 
normal conditions the polyester is a very 
tacky material, tack-free sheets have 
been achieved. The unique feature of 
the paper referred to is in the application 
of the adhesive, which is printed upon 
the paper. This method of application 
tends to a more uniform coating, as well 
as to the use of a lesser amount of ad- 
hesive 

In the course of his address, Mr. 
Snyder pointed out that due to its in- 
herent characteristics Agripol, when 
used for cushioning effect, stands up 
better than rubber on vibration, which 
makes it especially valuable for the 
bonding of a variety of fibers, including 
hair and glass, which are used for either 
their cushioning or insulating properties. 
He also stressed the fact that the di- 
electric strength and corona resistance of 
Agripol is equal to or superior to rub- 
ber, in addition to which ozone actually 
improves its qualities 
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Life-Saving Balloons 





Navy planes which have been shot 
down over water may be salvaged to fly 
and fight again under a plan developed 
by Navy engineers. At the General Tire 
& Rubber Company plant at Akron, 
Ohio, girls are making balloons which 
will do the job, the Navy believes. These 
balloons, each of which will lift 6,000 
pounds, are attached to the sunken planes 
while uninflated. Air is then forced into 
the balloons and they lift the plane to 
the surface. Each balloon could lift five 
times as many girls as are shown in the 
above photo. 


Montreal Plans Joint Meeting 


The Rubber and Plastics Division, 
Montreal Section, Society of Chemical 
Industry, will hold a joint meeting with 
the parent section at the Ritz-Carlton 
Hotel, Montreal, Canada, on Wednesday, 
December 15. Dr. H. Mark, of the 
Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
will speak on “Some Theoretical Aspects 
of the Synthetic Rubber Program.” A 
regular meeting of the Rubber and Plas- 
tics Division was scheduled to be held 
on November 12 at McGill University. 
W. B. Wiegand, director of research of 
the Columbian Carbon Co., was to have 
spoken on “New Developments in Col- 
loidal Carbons,” stressing the role of the 
carbons in GR-S compounding. W. A 
Ladd, research assistant to Dr. Wiegand, 
was to have discussed the electron micro 


scope. 


Resinex Extender-Plasticizer 


Resinex, a resinous thermoplastic ex- 
tender-plasticizer, has been developed and 
introduced by the Standard Chemical Co., 
Akron &, Ohio. The new material, said 
to be adaptable to broad uses, has a melt- 
ing point of 180° F. and a specific gravity 
of 1.20. It is compatible with all syn 
thetic, reclaimed and natural rubbers 
Laboratory test data is available from 
the manufacturer. 


RUBBER AND PLASTICS GROUP 
TO HEAR TECHNICAL PAPERS 


The Rubber and Plastics Group of the 
\merican Society of Mechahical Engi- 
neers will hold three technical sessions 
during the annual meeting of the parent 
society, scheduled to be held at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania, New York City, next 
month. The group will meet on Wed- 
nesday and Thursday, December 1 and 
2. A total of nine papers will be pre- 
sented. 

The first of the three sessions will be 
held jointly with the Aviation Division 
at 2:00 P.M. on Wednesday, December 
1. Papers scheduled for this meeting 
are: Current Applications and Future 
Possibilities of Paper-Base Laminates m 
Aircraft, by Charles F. Marschner (Mc 
Donnell Aircraft Corp. St. Louis) ; 
Plastic Tubings and Fittings, by William 
M. White (Douglas Aircraft Co., Santa 
Monica, Calif.) ; and Behavior of Syn- 
thetic Urea-Resin Assembly Adheswwes 
Under Alternating Stresses, by Albert 
H. Dietz (Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology) and Henry Grinsfelder 
(Resinous Products & Chemical Co., 
Philadelphia). 

The plastics session will be opened at 
9:30 on Thursday morning, December 
2, and the following papers will be 
heard: Creep Properties of Molded 
Phenolic Resins, by David Telfair, T. S. 
Carswell, and H. K. Nason (Monsanto 
Chemical Co., Springfield, Mass.) ; Plas- 
tic Printing Plates, by William R. Mc- 
Lain (Huntsville, Ala.); and Anitscat 
ter Treatments for Glass, by Frank W. 
Reinhart, Ruth Kronstadt, and Gordon 
M. Kline (National Bureau of Stand- 
ards) 

The rubber session will follow on 
Thursday afternoon at 2 o’clock and the 
three papers to be offered are: Inflatable 
Life-Saving Rafts in the War Effort, 
by J. G. Kreyer (Firestone Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., Akron); Use of Rubber m 
Power Drive Lines, by James N. Booth 
(Thompson Products Co., Detroit) ; and 
Advances in Rubber and Plastics During 
1943, by W. J. Liska (Firestone, Akron) 
and G. M. Kline (National Bureau of 
Standards). Mr. Liska will discuss rub 
ber and Mr. Kline plastics. 

\ll engineers interested in these sub- 
jects are invited to attend the sessions. 


Chicago to Hear Crossley 


Robert H. Crossley, of the Xylos Rub 
ber Co., will be the principal speaker at 
the next meeting of the Chicago Group, 
Rubber Division, A. C. S., to be held 
at the Morrison Hotel on Friday eve- 
ning, November 19. Mr. Crossley’s sub- 
ject will be “Compounding and Process- 
ing of Butaprene.” Ensign Harold B. 
Boaz, U.S.N., who has been with the 
Navy ten vears and just recently re 
turned to the United States after three 
vears overseas service in the Philippines, 
Corregidor, Netherlands East Indies, 
and the Australian areas, will be the 
second speaker. 
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Curtis RR Wolter treasuret oT! the 


Los Angeles Rubber Group, is now tral 
he manager for the | S. Rubber 
Synthetic Division at lorrance, Los 
Angeles suburb. He previously was con 


nected with the purchas 


Angeles plant Phe 


in the main Los 


othces of the Synthetic Division re 
cently moved into the ew administra 
tion building at Torrance: 

Word has been rece ved I | Os Ange 
les that A LD. Nast Ir., president of 
Western Insulated Wire, I: has been 
appointed director of facilities for the 
American Red Cross in England. Mr: 
Nast went overseas some months ago 

Ken Fleshman, who is connected with 


the Institute (West Virginia) plant of 
the U. S. Rubber Company, was in Los 
Angeles for a week at the time of the 


opening of the synthetic plant at Tor 


rance 

Vik Vodra, Pacific coast representa 
tive of the R. T. Vanderbilt Co., is back 
in Los Angeles after a trip which took 
him to the laboratory in Connecticut, 
the meeting of the American hemical 
Society in New York, and to Seattle, 


San Francisco and other West Coast 
points At Oakland Mr Vodra ad 
dressed a meeting of the Northern Cali 
fornia Rubber Group 


Claus H. Vonder Reith, of the Sierra 
Rubber Company, has returned to Los 
Angeles after being absent for a month 


in New York and other points east. In 
New York he attended the meeting ot 
the American Cl 

Carl Eugene Huxley has joined West 
ern Insulated Wire, Inc., as a chemical 
Huxley is a recent gradu 
ithern Cali 


engineer. Mr 
ate of the University of S 


fornia 


The Caram Manufacturine 
1223 E 


pleted the installation of a new lacquer 


Company, 


63rd Street, has practically com 


manufacturing division in its plant. The 
lacquer, intended primarily for shoes, 
will be made in all colors. The depart 
approximately 2,500 
Yates Van 


Patter has joined the force as a chemist 


ment will occupy 
square feet of floor space 


and will devote most of is time to this 
division of the plant. Mr. Van Patter 
was formerly connected with Leon 


Finch, Ltd., lacquer manu 


acturers 


P, W Litchfield, chairman of the 
Goodyear board of directors, gave at 
address to the Foreman’s Club in Los 
Angeles at the October 
scribing a 25,000 mile trip by air, water, 


meeting, de 


and rail that he recently completed 
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Bob Abbott, local representative of the 
i 
time in a hospital a while back, is now 
perfect health again. 


Hall Company, who spent some 


|. B. Preston and wife, who have 
been in California for a short time, 
spending time both in Los Angeles and 


in San Francisco, left on October 29 
Conn. Mr 
Preston is connected with the English 


for their home in Darien, 


Mica Company, a company with mines 
located in North Carolina 


J. H. Devar, vice-president, and J. S 
Smith, industrial sales manager, of the 
Wagner Electric Corporation, spent a 
week in the Los Angeles area in No 
vember, arriving November 15 


\. F. Hambly, who was associated 
with Emmet Long in the firm of Long 
and Hambly, Ltd., London, England, for 
ten years, has arrived in Los Angeles 
from Florida where he has spent the last 
three years. The rubber manufacturing 
firm in London was sold just before the 
beginning of the war. Mr. Hambly is 
Angeles as he 
spent many years here before going to 


not a stranger in Los 


England 


T. Kirk Hill returned safely from his 
annual prairie chicken and pheasant hunt 
in the vicinity of Kenmare, North Da 
kota. He had good luck in bagging 
birds but reports that he had bad luck 
in transportation, 105 pheasants spoiling 
en route to Los Angeles 








Goodyear Changes Subsidiary Name 


The name of the Southwest Cottor 
Co., subsidiary of the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., which directs the operatior 
of 35,000 acres of land in the Salt Rivet 
Valley of Arizona, has been changed to 
Goodyear Farms. The new name re 
flects the development of the project 
originally conceived as a source of sup 
ply for long staple cotton, most of whicl 
Valley of 
Egypt until shipping was disrupted by 
submarine warfare in World War | 


came from the Nile River 


NWLB has granted wage increases t 
the 1,400 employees of the St Marys 
(Ohio) Manufacturing Co., a subsidiary 
of Goodyear. Base rate for all piece 
workers has been increased 7 cents pet 
hour, hourly workers 9 cents, and en 
Hiring and 
minimum rates were 10 cents 
The increases are retroactive to August 


13, 1942 


gineering workers 10 cents. 
raised 


ROUND-TABLE DISCUSSION 
FEATURES L. A. MEETING 


members and 
monthly 


Approximately 105 
regular 


guests attended the 
supper meeting of the Los Angeles 
Group, Rubber Division, A.C.S., held at 


the Mayfair Hotel in Los Angeles on 
November 2. The feature of the meet 
ing was a round-table discussion on the 
processing of GR-S and other synthetic 
rubbers. 

The round-table discussion was headed 
by Phil Drew (Goodyear) as “moder 
ator,” and was participated in by the 
following: S. R. Corbett (Office of the 
Rubber Director), Griffith Oliver (Oliver 
Tire), R. D. Kettering (Oliver Tire), 
Charles Lamb, Sr. (West American 
Rubber), Cliff A. Neville (U. S. Rub 
ber), Vic Vodra (Vanderbilt), L. C 
Weimer (Voit Rubber), and R. E 
Hutchinson (Firestone). Questions flew 
thick and fast but it was 
agreed that the members of the round 
table were able to supply specific an- 
swers in most cases. The round-table 


generally 


idea received commendation and will 
probably be repeated at future meetings. 


Motion Pictures Shown 


In addition to the technical discus- 
sion, two motion pictures were shown, 
one depicting one day of war in Rus- 
sia, and the other showing various stages 
of development of aircraft and aviation 
in connection with the United States 
Navy. 

The meeting featured a lengthy busi 
ness session, during which various com- 
mittees rendered their reports Curtis 
R. Wolter (U. S. Rubber), treasurer of 
the group, reported that the funds were 
in good shape. Al Pickard (Braun 
Corp.), as head of the Christmas Party 
Committee, reported that the Pasadena 
Community Playhouse had been taken 
over by the group for one night and the 
group was responsible for filling the 
theatre that night. Based on the num 
ber of reservations taken at the meeting, 
there was little doubt that the theatre 
would be well filled. The Nominating 
Committee submitted its report, placing 
Mr. Pickard, who has served this year 
as Program Chairman, in nomination for 
chairman for 1944 


Amendments Submitted 


\ number of amendments to the 
group’s by-laws were submitted and all 
were unanimously carried. Chief among 
these was the increase in membership 
lues from $1.00 to $5.00. Establishment 
of permanent “headquarters” in the May- 
fair Hotel was also approved. 

Door prizes, consisting of war bonds 
contributed by Naugatuck Chemical, 
through J. R. Morath, and a globe, do- 
nated by Stanco Distributors, Inc., 
through Jack Britton, were won by M 
1. Bain (Butcher Co.), Bob Abbott (C 
P. Hall Co.), and Walter Boswell 
(Thiokol). A _ special prize went to 
Maurice Chisholm (Kirkhill Rubber). 
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GENERAL TIRE REPORTS PROFIT 
OF $1,329,398 IN NINE MONTHS 

General Tire & Rubber Company re- 
ports for the nine months to August 31 
that net profit, after taxes and $300,000 
reserve for contingencies, was $1,329,398, 
equai to $2.34 a common share. A re- 
negotiation settlement covering the fiscal 
year ended November 30, 1942, provides 
for refund of $910,306. 

The net effect of the refund on earn- 
ings after taxes is $141,731 decrease in 
profits before contingencies. Provision 
for contingencies originally reported by 
the company as $300,000 has been re- 
duced by $195,534 so that a credit of 
$55,803 results. The company also re- 
stored a provision for bad debts, amount- 
ing to $500,000, which was eliminated in 
1941. 

As a result of these two adjustments, 
the net effect on previously reported 
earnings amounts to a _ reduction of 
$446,197. The adjusted net profit for 
the fiscal year ended November 30, 1942, 
is therefore $936,766, or $1.52 a com 
mon share. 


American Cyanamid Co. 


First Nine Months: Net income of 
$5,048,475 after providing $750,000 for 
contingencies and $14,910,358 for Fed- 
eral and foreign taxes on income. After 
allowing for dividend requirements on 
the preference stock, the earnings are 
equivalent to $1.73 a share on the 2,- 
639,026 shares of common stock out- 
standing. In the corresponding period 
of 1942 the company cleared $3,733,629, 
or $1.27 a share on the 2,618,364 shares 
of common § stock, after deducting 
$750,000 for contingencies and $10,154.- 
394 for taxes. 


New Jersey Zinc Co. 


First Nine Months: Net profit of $5,- 
184,609, equal to $2.64 a share. In the 
comparable period a year ago the com- 
pany earned $5,480,789, or $2.79 a share. 
Third Quarter: Net profit amounted to 
$1,735,332, or 88c a share, which com 
pared with $1,712,785, or 87c a share, in 
the second quarter of 1943 and $1,986,- 
471, or $1.01 a share, for the third quar- 
ter of 1942. 


Rome Cable Corp. 


Six Months Ended September 30: 
Net profit of $301,043, or $1.58 a share, 
compared with $117,518, or 6lc a share, 
for the corresponding period of 1942. 
Third Quarter: Net profit amounted to 
$175,129, or 92c a share, against a June 
quarter net of $125,914, or 66c a share, 
and $51,620, or 27c a share in the Sep- 
tember quarter of 1942. 
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Thermoid Company 


r Nine Months: Net profit of 
535,6 equal to 98c a common share, 
subject to renegotiation and after $799,- 
800 taxes and $191,000 reserve for spe- 
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cialty year-end comparison. 
pares with a _ revised net profit of 
$452,024, or 80c a common share, after 
$424,200 taxes and $125,000 set aside for 
year-end compensation, in the corre- 
sponding period of 1942. Third Quar- 
ter: Net profit of $82,610, or 12c a com- 
mon share, after $363,500 taxes, com- 
pared with a revised net profit of $70,- 
273, or 10c a common share, after 
$162,400 taxes for the similar quarter 
of 1942. These figures do not include 
the earnings of the Stokes Rubber Co., 
acquired by Thermoid in recent months 


Electric Hose & Rubber Co. 
Year Ended August 31: Net profit of 


$121,979, after provision for accrued 
Federal income and excess profits taxes, 
which compares with $164,227 reported 
for the previous fiscal year. According 
to the company’s balance sheet, current 
assets as of August 31, 1943, amounted 
to $1,201,163; including $57,052 in cash: 
$379,110 in accounts receivable, and 
$763,594 in inventory, as against current 
liabilities of $721,295, including $158,351 
in accounts payable, $200,000 in bank 
loans, and $214,985 in accrued taxes. 


Belden Manufacturing Co. 

First Nine Months: Net income after 
$885,000 Federal taxes and $45,170 pro- 
vision for contingencies was $353,273, 
equal to $1.46 each on 241,547 shares, 
against $348,134, or $1.44 a common 
share last year, after $929,246 taxes and 
$44,449 contingency reserve. Net sales 
amounted to $8,345,948, compared with 
$7,237,506. 


Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co. 


Year Ended August 31: Net income 
of $365,878, after provision of $368,300 
for taxes, equal to $3.73 a share, which 
compares with $595,798 reported for the 
previous fiscal year. 


Monsanto Chemical Co. 


First Nine Months: Net income after 
$8,211,296 estimated taxes amounted to 
$4,145,705, or $2.77 a common share, 
against adjusted net earnings of $2.76 
a common share last year. 


Stockholders of the Lee Rubber & 
Tire Corp. have approved a pension 
plan for officers and employees. 


New Testing Machine Developed 





\ new machine for testing airplane 
tires, wheels, and brakes which utilizes 
a wheel 10 feet in diameter and develops 
a top speed equivalent to 200 miles per 
hour has been developed and placed in 
operation by the Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Co. A “landing” apparatus plunges a 
tire against the revolving wheel, which 
simulates an airplane’s landing speed. 

With an energy equivalent of 50,- 
500,000 foot pounds, the machine can 
test loads up to 40,000 pounds per tire 
the equivalent of an 80,000 pound air- 
plane, which is considerably in excess of 
present weights. By means of 21 plates 
distributed on both sides of the center 
wheel, the “dead weight” can be in- 
creased or decreased as desired. 

The Goodyear testing machine is 
powered by a 150 h.p. motor and needs 
only 17% minutes to reach top speed. 
Requiring 168 revolutions for the equi 
valent of a mile’s travel after an air- 
plane tire “lands” against it, the main 
testing wheel weighs approximately 
17,000 pounds. With the addition of 
the side plates, this weight can be in- 
creased to a total maximum of about 
75,000 pounds. 

Requiring two years to build, Good- 
year officials estimate the weight of the 
installation at more than 150,000 pounds. 
In addition to the 40,000-pound landing 
apparatus on one side of the flywheel 
and an arrangement for testing brakes 
on the flywheel’s axle, the machine is 
equipped with additional tire-testing ap- 
paratus on the other side of the wheel 
from the “landing” device. Power is 
applied to the flywheel from the motor 
by Goodyear’s recently-developed steel 
cable V-belts. 
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David A. Cutler 


David Adelbert Cutler, president and 
treasurer of the Alfred Hale Rubber 
Co., North Quincy, Mass., and a special 
assistant to the Rubber Director, died 
November 9 in his home at Wollaston, 
Mass., at the age of 64 

Mr. Cutler was born November 6, 
1879, in Wakefield, Mass., attended But 
dett Business College, and was a gradu 
ate of Weslevan University. where he 
majored in chemistry He was chiel 
chemist of the Manhattan Rubber Manu 
facturing Co., Passaic, N. J., from 1902 


to 1906; manufacturing chemist of the 
Continental Rubber Co., New York City, 
1906 to 1909: manager of the levelop 
ment department of the U. S. Rubber 
Co New York City, 1910 to 1913: 


president of Acushnet Process Co., Néw 
Bedford, Mass., 1914 to 1916: and be 
came president and treasurer of the 
Altred Hale Company in 1916 

Mr. Cutler was president of the Rub 


ber Section, now the Division of Rub 
ber { hemistry, \ ( ‘., trom 191U to 
1911 He was also active in the civic 


lite of Quincy, at one time having served 
as president of the Quincy Chamber of 
Commerce, and was a Shriner 

He is survived by his widow, two 
\. Cushing, 


manager, and 


daughters, and three 
vice-president and sales 
David R., vice-president and _ factory 
manager of the Alfred Hale Company, 
and William R. Cutler. now of the 
Army Air Force 


John T. Stubbs 


john T. Stubbs, former credit man 
ager of the Mohawk Rubber Co., died 
on October 14 in Lakeside Hospital, 
Cleveland, Ohio. He was 42 years of 
age. Mr. Stubbs lived in Akron and 
was employed by Mohawk for 15 years 
before moving to Cleveland and becom 
ing associated with the Seybold-Potter 
Harris Ce 
Mason 


He was a 32nd degree 


Robert Knoblock 


Robert Knoblock, associated with the 
Butler, N. ]., for 


the past seventeen years as its mid-west 


Pequanoc Rubber Co., 


ern representative, died on October 30 in 
South Bend, Indiana, from pneumonia, 
atter a short illmess of four days He 
was 62 vears ot age and was widely 
known in rubber reclaiming circles 

Born in South Bend on March 29, 1881, 
Mr. Knoblock had lived in that city for 
sixty vears, moving to Anderson, Indi- 
ana, only two years ag Before joining 
Pequanoc Rubber in 1926, he had been 
connected for 21 years with the former 


Rubber Regenerating Co., now the re- 
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claiming division of the Naugatuck 
Chemical Division of U. S. Rubber. He 
served first as superintendent and later 
factory manager 

Mr. Knoblock was a member of vari 


as 


wus rubber organizations, including the 
Chicago Rubber Group. Funeral services 
were held in South Bend on November 2 
with interment in Highland Cemetery. 
\ widow survives 


William T. Cole 


William T. Cole, for 30 years presi 
lent and general manager of the Fabric 
Fire Hose Co., division of U. S. Rubber 
Co., in Sandy Hook, Conn., died October 
9 at | 
was 81 vears of age 

\lr. Cole started work with the Fabri 


s home in Newtown, Conn. He 


Fire Hose Co. as a salesman in 1892 
and five years later was made sales 
manager In 1903 he became general 
nanager. Eight years later he was ap 
pointed president and continued as gen 
eral manager, positions he held for the 
next 30 vears 

When he was nearly 80 vears old, Mr 
Cole retired from active service but 
ontinued on the company’s rolls on a 
consulting basis. His son, Charles S 
Cole, was appointed president and fac 
tory manager in 1941. to succeed his 
father. Besides the son, Mr. Cole 1s 
survived by his widow. Burial was in 
Newtown, Conn., on October 11. 


J. M. S. Carroll 


J. M. S. Carroll, manager ot the me 
chanical sales department of the Do 
minion Rubber Co., Montreal, Canada, 
lied recently. Prior to entering the rub 
ber industry, Mr. Carroll was for some 
ears connected with important mining 
enterprises in Australia and at one time 
was connected with the construction de 
partment of the Canadian Pacific Rail 
way, at Winnipeg. Shortly after he 
joined Dominion Rubber, Mr. Carroll 
became secretary to the general man- 
ager and for many years served the in 


terests of the company in sales work 
He was president of the Dominion Com 
mercial Travelers’ Association in 1921 
and was a member of the Canadian Cir 
umnavigators’ Club, having traveled 


around the world three times 


Dr. Charles P. Teeple 


Dr. Charles P 
and director of research of the Crane 
Packing Company, Chicago, recently met 
with accidental death. Dr. Teeple pio 


Tee ple, vice -president 


neered numerous improvements in_ the 
mechanical packing industry and was 
considered one of its foremost chemi 


cal engineers and inventors, having made 


notable contributions to its development. 
He held a doctor’s degree from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan and was a member 
of the Society of Automotive Engineers 
and of the Illuminating Engineers So- 


ciety 


Charles B. Seabury 


Charles B. Seabury, who retired in 
1930 as vice-president of the Boonton 
Rubber Co., now the Tech-Art Plastic 
Co., died November 7 in St. Peters- 
burg, Fla., after an illness of several 
months. He was 86 years old and 
had been a resident of Boonton, N. J., 
since 1901. . 

Born in Gardiner, Maine, Mr. Sea 
bury was descended from John Alden 
and from Samuel Seabury, first bishop 
of the Episcopal Church in America 
After his graduation from Bowdoin Col 
lege in 1877 he was principal of the 
Gardiner High Schocl for six years 
Later he lived in Brooklyn, N. Y., and 
Hackensack, N. J., and during this period 
was associated with Henry Holy & Co 
and the Victor Talking Machine Co 

Mr. Seabury is survived by his widow 


and a son. 








Furniture Ideas Exhibit Planned 


Designers, decorators, illustrators, and 
manufacturing interests in such related 
fields as rubber, glass, aluminum, steel, 
plastics, and fabrics are invited to par 
ticipate with their furniture ideas for 
post-war homes in a competitive show 
ing at Grand Rapids, Mich., next Jan 
uary which is being arranged by Grand 
Rapids Industries, Inc. The motivating 
objective of the sponsors is to give 
visualization to some of the ideas that 
now are germinating in the minds of 
those who are thinking in terms of the 
era that is to come. Full details may 
be secured by writing to Howard R 
Sluyter, chairman of the Furniture Plan 
ning Committee of Grand Rapids In 
dustries, Monument Square Building, 
Grand Rapids, Mich 


Introduces Bunatak Plasticizers 


Malrex Chemical Co., Malden, Mass., 
has introduced Bunatak plasticizers and 
tackifiers for processing all types of 
GR-S compounds. Pointing out that the 
mixing and calendering of GR-S has 
proven difficult as compared to rubber, 
the manufacturer states that Bunatak 
plasticizers and tackifiers have good dis 
persing qualities, softness, varying de 
grees of building tack, abrasion re 
sistance, and produce rubber-like snappy 
cured stocks of high physical properties 
It is said that the Bunataks have per 
formed satisfactorily under practical 
plant production and that they are being 
used in quantity in the compounding of 
GR-S for footwear and molded goods. 
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With increased demands both for mili- 
tary and civilian requirements, there is 
little likelihood that synthetic tires will 
be available to the average motorist for 
a long time to come, according to E. 
J. Thomas, president of the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., who was a visitor to 
Toronto on November 10. Whether or 
not synthetic rubber would replace raw 
rubber in the post-war era was a ques 
tion mark, he said. 

“The synthetic tire program is going 
along fine,” Mr. Thomas stated, “and 
our company’s schedule will be running 
at full speed by the first of the year. 
However, demands for 1944 are heavier 
than ever before, especially the military 
demands. So far, synthetic tires cannot 
stand excessive heat, especially when 
used on heavy trucks and fast passenger 
cars. I’d certainly advise the public to 
care for their tires as much as possible. 
There should be no relaxation in that 
regard.” 

In an address before 500 Goodyear em- 
ployees at the seventh annual service-pin 
linner for employees with 25 years of 
service, Mr. Thomas revealed that the 
company has 104,000 employees in all 
parts of the world. Twenty-three plants 
are operating in the United States and 
12 in other countries, he said, pointing 
out that Goodyear had expended $75,000,- 
000 in new buildings in the past two 
years and had appropriated $33,000,000 
for 1944. He forecast a tremendous mar- 
ket for passenger and truck tires after 
the war. 

Guests of honor were 52 employees o 
the Canadian company with 25 years ol 
service to their credit. Workers with 30 
to 35 years’ service also were present. A 
(;. Partridge, president of Goodyear of 
Canada, spoke briefly and other speakers 
included R. C. Berkinshaw, general man- 
ager and treasurer; E. H. Koken, vice- 
president; and W. C. Kerr. Chairman of 
the evening was H. QO. Allman 


There likely will be more raw mate- 
rial available by the end of 1943 than 
the rubber industry can process, accord- 
ing to J. E. Partenheimer, general man- 
ager of the Atlas Supply Co., Newark, 
N. J., who addressed the Toronto Elec- 
tric Club on October 21. 

“The dealers are back in the business,” 
he said. “In 1943 they will do more pas- 
senger tire business than they did in 
1938, and 1944 promises to set a record 
for passenger tire sales, new and re- 
treaded, in the United States.” The rub- 
ber industry’s rate of processing in De- 
cember, 1943, will be higher than ever 
before and will continue at record peaks 
during 1944, he predicted. 

“Synthetic rubber tires will give ade- 
quate service. The difficulty has been in 
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controlling the quality of synthetics from 
batch to batch and factory to factory. 
Tests of quality applied to crude rubber 
were found useless when applied to syn- 
thetics, and new tests had to be de- 
veloped,” said Mr. Partenheimer. 

He promised increased quality in crude 
rubber and added: “I don’t think anyone 
will care after the war whether we ever 
again have natural rubber or not, except 
for a few specific uses.” 

Raw rubber could be sold at New York 
at 10c a pound and show a profit to the 
plantations, he stated, and synthetic rub- 
bers at 15c a pound, provided the end 
product gave 10% better wear, could 
compete with raw rubber at 10c a pound, 
since the cost of the rubber does not con- 
stitute the total cost of an end product 
such as a tire 


The recent Canadian Government order 
permitting retreading of tires for drivers 
in all categories was viewed as a “straw 
in the wind”, indicating the probable eas- 
ing of restrictions on the automobile, by 
C. R. Gall, general sales manager of 
Hudson Motors of Canada, Ltd., when 
he addressed the Central Ontario rep- 
resentatives of the Hudson sales and 
service organization gathered at Toronto 
recently , 

Mr. Gall said he had recently met with 
dealers representing all makes of cars 
across Canada and that the old attitude 
of “dog-eat-dog” seems to have disap- 
peared. “Perhaps this is due in a measure 
to the common sacrifices of all,” he 
stated, “and to the greater strength of 
the dealer associations. When men meet 
around the same table, scramble their 
problems and try to solve them not 
from a selfish standpoint, but for the 
good of the whole dealer body—a definite 
step forward has been made.” 

Mr. Gall pointed out that it is now 
realized by all that maintaining trans- 
portation is an essential war effort and 
that those who are part of the organiza- 
tion for distribution of parts and services 
are therefore indispensable. 


Restrictions on the sale of protective 
rubber garments have been revoked by 
the Wartime Prices and Trade Board, 
it was announced October 25. Reclaim 
rubber now can be used for these gar- 
ments in place of crude rubber, according 
to Rubber Administrator A. H. William- 
son, and the supply of reclaim rubber is 
more adequate than formerly. “Protective 
rubber garments” means any of the fol- 
lowing garments of which rubber is the 
component material: standard long coats, 
standard three-quarter length coats, fire- 
men’s coats, mining suits, fishing suits, 
sou'’westers, mining hats, and acid resist- 
ing aprons. 


The Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd., re- 
cently announced an increased amount of 
subscriptions to the Fifth Victory Loan. 
There was a standing offer from the 
management to plus an amount equal to 
that raised by the employees and, with 
this incentive, the workers raised $510,- 
000. The company sent its check to the 
Victory Loan Committee for $1,110,000, 
consisting of the concern’s regular sub- 
scription of $600,000, plus $510,000, 
equivalent to the amount subscribed by 
the employees. The combined subscrip- 
tions of the company and its employees 
aggregated $1,620,000, compared with 
$881,650 subscribed in the previous loan. 








New Immersion Media Offered 


Stanco Distributors, Inc., 26 Broad- 
way, New York City, is offering for 
general distribution two high and low 
swell fluids for testing synthetic rubber 
products. Fuels which have been used 
for this purpose have varied appreciably 
in their effects on the properties of syn- 
thetic rubbers, Stanco points out, and 
these variations have caused confusion 
in the rubber and aircraft industries. 
Known as Reference Fluid SRK-6 and 
Reference Fluid SR-10, the new im 
mersion media are said to be made from 
materials of definite chemical composi 
tion. According to the distributors, SR-6 
has been prepared to meet industry’s 
need for a standard immersion medium 
which will provide an accurate and con 
stant measure of the swelling effect of 
highly aromatic aviation gasoline on 
synthetic rubbers and SR-10 consists 
essentially of the non-aromatic con- 
stituents of SR-6 and has been prepared 
to meet the need for an immersion fluid 
providing an accurate and constant meas 
ure of the “low swelling” or shrinking 
effect of 65 octane gasoline on synthetic 
rubbers. 


Ontario Group Hears Wiegand 


W. Bb. Wiegand, director of research 
of the Columbian Carbon Co., will ad 
dress the first meeting of the season 
of the Ontario Rubber Section, Canadian 
Chemical Association, which will be held 
in Toronto on November 17. Mr. Wie- 
gand’s subject will be “New Develop- 
ments in Colloidal Carbons and the Role 
of Carbon Surface, pH, and Structure 
in GR-S Compounding.” 


Marshall Heads Pharis Tire 


Furber Marshall, who has served as 
president of both the Marshall Asbestos 
Corp. and the Bendix Service Corp., 
subsidiaries of the Bendix Corporation, 
for the past seventeen years, has been 
elected president of the Pharis Tire & 
Rubber Co., of Newark, Ohio. He suc- 
ceeds Carl Pharis, founder and president 
of the company, who has been made 
chairman of the board. 
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Westinghouse Mass Spectrometer 


An electronic device, called the ““mass spectrometer,” 
has been introduced by the Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Co., East Pittsburgh, Penna. Devel- 
oped by Dr. John A. Hipple, physicist at the Westing- 
house Research Laboratories, the new electronic device 
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swiftly and precisely analyzes many of the compli- 
cated gases formed in making butadiene, the principal 
ingredient of several types of synthetic rubber. In 15 
minutes this spectrometer will dissect a complicated 
gas molecule a twenty-five-millionth of an inch long 
and can be arranged to automatically produce an auto- 
graph that tells the chemist the composition of the gas. 
At present, certain analyses require from 15 hours to 
three days of painstaking laboratory work by five to 
ten skilled chemists. Others cannot be done at all 
even by other processes. Results attained by these 
tedious methods are much less accurate than the mo- 
lecular “portrait” that comes out of the spectrometer. 

The spectrometer is housed in a cube-shaped cabinet 
five feet high. Its key part is a yard-long glass vacu- 
um tube shaped into a quarter-circle. This tube, lined 
with metal, is fixed between the poles of an electro- 
magnet. Molecules of the gas being analyzed are 
given an electrical charge at one end of the tube and 
are shot toward the other end at a speed of approxi- 
mately a million feet a second by high voltage elec- 
tricity. The electromagnet pulls at these speeding 
molecules so that only those having a certain mass, or 
weight, travel down the center of the tube, around the 
bend and through a tiny slit in a metal target at the 
other end. 

The molecules going through the target are collected 
on a metal plate where they give up their charges. 
Then the charges are amplified and counted by electric 
meters that indicate how many molecules of a certain 
weight are in the mixture. Molecules weighing less 
than those hitting the target are pulled to the metal 
lining of the tube before they can get around the bend. 
Heavier ones offer more resistance to the electromag- 
net’s pull and strike the other wall of the tube as they 
try to negotiate the bend. 
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NEW EQUIPMENT (CONT’D) 


New Wind-Up Machine 


A new wind-up machine for wire, cable, cords, rope, 
paper, tapes of various kinds, textiles and coated fab- 
rics, has been developed by the Industrial Oven En- 
gineering Company, 11621 Detroit Avenue, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Originally built in connection with this firm’s 
cable lacquering equipment, and designed to meet strict 
Army-Navy specifications for uniform and concentric 
finishes in impregnation and coating of wire and cable 





insulation, the wind-up stand is said to be the only one 
of its kind on the market, and is now available in two 
standard sizes. 

It is a complete, self-contained unit with combination 
variable speed and hydraulic synchronizing equipment, 
designed to provide constant speed and constant tension 
within a variable production range. By arrangement of 
adjustable counter-weights, wire tension can be varied 
from a few ounces to hundreds of pounds. It com- 
prises a dismountable reel stand, multi-wrap large- 
diameter capstans, constant but variable tension 
mechanism and an adjustable level winder, and is also 
equipped with provisions for driving assisting capstans 
which are required on some grades of fine wire being 
processed through multi-coat finishes. It is motor 
driven and requires no outside source of power or 
synchronization. 

The machine is available in higher operating speeds 
for extrusion wind-up in the use of rubber or synthetic 
insulation materials, and continuous wind-up machines 
of the same basic design with high-speed crossover are 
available. 

Similarly efficient unwind stands are also supplied 
in standard sizes for semi-automatic operation. The 
operator simply rolls the reel into position and steps on 
a foot pedal to raise the reel and set a counter-weighted 
tension brake simultaneously. 
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STARTLING PREVIEW 


To be among the first to see a startling new 
chart of industry—visit the 19th Exposition 
of Chemical Industries at New York’s Madi- 


son Square Garden, December 6-11. 


As a summary of current achievements in chemistry 
and engineering and a preview of the future, this 
Exposition deserves the attention of every chemist, 
engineer, production man, and executive in the natu- 
ral and synthetic rubber industries, From what you 
can see... from what you can hear when you talk 
with the technical experts in attendance at exh'b‘ts 
. +. may come the answers to many otherwise baffling 
problems. It’s the right place to seek the “know- 
how” you need to carry on in these days of alloca- 
tions, limitations, Government restrictions and other 
necessary wartime handicaps. 


Marvels in the production of new substances by 
chemical methods with their counterpart in special 
processing equipment are still necessarily in part a 
war secret. Many details that may be revealed, how- 
ever, including not a few bearing on post-war plans. 
will form a leading interest at this year’s Exposition 


of Chemical Industries. 


Important decisions regarding the post-war activi- 
ties of manufacturers may be made as a result of 
this Exposition. Much of the information to be 
disclosed reflects either the creation of new indus- 
tries and their products, or the conversion of exist- 
ing plants to new uses—to help win the war now, to 
help rebuild the world after Victory has been won. 


To be among the first to see the startling new chart 
of industry, visit this year’s Chemical Exposition— 


and bring your associates. 


g t/) EXPOSITION OF 
CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 


MADISON SQUARE GARDEN e NEW YORK 
DEC. 6-11, 1943 


Managed by International Exposition Co. 
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A number of Rubber Reserve Company's releases on compounding : 
synthetic rubbers contain suggested recipes calling for umarone By 
resins. They are available in various melting points and colors 3 
%, ie 
a DIBUTYL PHTHALATE s 
J Effective softener for several of the synthetic rubbers, such as Hycar if 
OR, Perbunan, etc., imparting high tensile, low modulus and low set 3 
+ RECLAIMING OILS fe 
EB Several types manufactured for both digestor and pan processes ee 
a | 
ia 
% COAL-TAR SOLVENTS 
be Benzol, Tollac* Solvent, Nevsol*, Xy!l 2-50-W”* Hi Flash Solvent, Cosol* a 
\ and special solvents; for rubber cements and various rubber solutions 
» 





Coal-tar softener, formerly widely used in natural rubber, now found to 
be an effective plasticizer and wetting agent for GR-S to improve 
resistance to abrasion, tensile strength, elongation and resilience 
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One of the World’s Outstanding 


Rubber Journals 
. 


Keeps the rubber industry posted on all current 
technical, news, market and statistical develop- 
ments. 
The indispensable rubber journal read by the indus- 
try’s leading executives, engineers, chemists, buyers, 
salesmen, etc. 

Annual subscription in U. $. — $3.00 
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MOONEY PLASTOMETER by Scott 


We now manufacture the Mooney Plastometer 
for standard tests on GR-S, in addition to 60 


other *Scott Testers for tensile, hysteresis, 


compression-cutting, adhesion, flexing, etc. 





* Registered Trademark 


HENRY L. SCOTT CO. 


8S Blackstone St. 
Providence, R. I. 
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NEW EQUIPMENT (CONT’D) 


New Searchray X-Ray Model 


A new model in its series of safe, self-contained, 
easily-operated x-ray units for industry has been an- 
nounced by the Industrial Electronics Division of 
North American Philips Co., Inc., 100 East 42nd St., 
New York City. Known as Searchray Model 150, the 











new unit is designed for inspection of parts, assem- 
blies and finished products of hard rubber, plastic, 
dielectric materials, etc. It is said to make possible 
the taking of highest quality sharp radiographs quickly 
by plant personnel under controlled conditions without 
the expense of a skilled x-ray technician or the cost 
of a lead-lined room. 

Searchray has a continuous kilovolt regulator which 
permits adjustment during viewing operation at any 
point from 0 to 150 Kv, so that depending on density 
ind thickness of the part under observation, greater 
clarity on the fluoroscopic screen can be obtained. The 
apparatus can also be set for correct metal thickness 
on a direct reading scale when radiographs are to be 
taken. The continuous voltage regulator has four 11” 
linear scales, one each for KvP, aluminum, brass and 
steel. 

A cassette tunnel! at the bottom of the radiographic 
compartment makes possible insertion and removal 
of x-ray film or paper without disturbing the position 
of the object. Under this cassette tunnel a fluoroscope 
screen is mounted. The image of the object can be 
viewed in a mirror through a folding eyepiece. The 
operator looks into this while seated in front of 
Searchray. This facilitates the positioning of an ar- 
ticle before taking a radiograph. 

The continuous KvP regulator is so located that it 
can be easily manipulated while looking into the eye 
piece during fluoroscopic examination. A fluoroscopic 
shutter underneath the x-ray tube enables the oper 
ator to limit the field of vision, thus reducing the glare 
produced by direct radiation on the screen. 

Long tube life on continuous or intermittent opera 
tion is assured by an electrical circuit so arranged that 
high tension can only be applied at a relatively low 
value. 
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NEW EQUIPMENT (CONT’D) 


Preco Laminating and Laboratory Press 


Many manufacturers whose processes involve com- 
pression molding of synthetic rubber and small rubber 
parts are said to have found the Preco Laminating 
and Laboratory Press adaptable to a wide variety of 





uses. An indication of the versatility of the press is 
the fact that it can be used to turn out plastic-lam- 
inated identification cards and badges. One operator 
can turn out well over 500 cards a day Standing 
only 27% inches high and weighing only 200 pounds, 
the Preco Press has a 750-watt heating element cast 
into each 8” x &” platen. Platens are self-levelling, 
making adjustments unnecessary. The press is 
equipped with dual thermostatic controls for accurate 
temperature adjustment and precise heat control. <A 
specially designed and patented 2-stage hydraulic pump 
provides rapid closure of the platens to the point of 
contact, then automatically shifts to low speed until 
desired pressure is reached. Another noteworthy fea- 
ture of the press is its high pressure range—up to 
40,000 pounds, comparable to much larger and more 
expensive presses. The Preco Press is distributed by 
the Kingsbacher-Murphy Co., Zone 21, Los Angeles. 


The Aero-Seal line of hose clamps manufactured 
by the Aircraft Standards Parts Co., Rockford, IIL, 
now covers, in 16 models, all sizes of standard air- 
craft hose from '%-inch inside diameter up to 4 
inches. Latest additions to the line are Models M-6 
and M-10 for hose sizes from % to % inches. 


\ccuracy to plus or minus 1% of full scale deflec- 
tion, up to 5,000 r.p.m., is said to be one of the out- 
standing features of a new Electric Tachometer de- 
veloped by the Ideal Commutator Dresser Co., 
Sycamore, Ill. The tachometer can be used as a 
“hand type” or “separable type.” 
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FOR THOSE 
GR-S % GR-M 
STOCKS 


Successfully used since the introduc- 
tion of these elastomers to American 
Rubber Manufacturers and with fac- 
tors long since evaluated. Meeting to- 
day’s needs as production swings to the 


Synthetics. 


Types, grades and blends for special 
purposes, wherever Vulcanized Vege- 
table Oils can be used in production of 
Rubber Goods—be they Synthetic, Na- 
tural or Reclaimed. 


VULCANIZED 


VEGETABLE OILS 
—RUBBER SUBSTITUTES— 


A LONG ESTABLISHED AND 
PROVEN PRODUCT 
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fox THIS battle, ¢ 1.0. 


. 4 Here’s how you—yes, YOU—can carry out a 

smashing “pincer movement” against the Axis. Swing 

in on one flank with increased production of war goods! 

Drive in on the other with redoubled purchases of : 

War Bonds through your Pay-Roll Savings Plan! 
You're an officer in both of these drives. Your per- 

sonal leadership is equally vital to both. But have you 

followed the progress of your Pay-Roll Savings Plan 





as closely as you have your production? _— 

Do you know about the new Treasury Department 
quotas for the current Pay -Roll Allotment Drive? 
Quotas running about 50°) above the former figures? You 














see, these new quotas are based on the fact that the 








armed forces need more money than ever to win the 
war, while the average worker has more money than 
ever before to spend. Particularly so, on a family in- 
come basis—since in so many families several members 
are working, now. 

Remember, the bond charts of today are the sales 
curves of tomorrow! Not only will these War Bonds 
implement our victory —they’ll guard against inflation, 
and they'll furnish billions of dollars of purchasing 
power to help American business re-establish itself in 
the markets of peace. 

So get this new family income plan working at once. 
Your local War Finance Committee will give you all 
the details of the new plan. Act today! 


This advertisement prepared under the auspices of the War 
Advertising Council and the U. S. Treasury Department. 


LET’S KEEP ON Backing 


This Space is a Contribution to America’s All-Out War Effort by oe 
THE RUBBER AGE a ig 
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The Weeping Wood. By Vicki Baum. Published by Dou 
bleday, Doran & Co., Inc., Garden City, N. Y. 534 x 8Y 
in. 531 pp. $3.00. 


The whole long, tragic and sometimes romantic story of 
rubber is told in this new book by the celebrated author of 
Grand Hotel. It is told in the guise of a novel, which is 
actually three or four novels in one, since Miss Baum tells 
it in terms of people—what people did to rubber and, more 
particularly, what rubber did to people. The history of rub 
ber from the time its first commercial possibilities were 
recognized through the controversies which marked the 
launching of the emergency synthetic rubber program in the 
United States is covered 

Following the technique which has marked her previous 
works, the author depicts the story of rubber as witnessed 
by fictional creatures. We become acquainted with the 
atrocities which marked the beginning of rubber collection 
activities in South America through the eyes of Ambrosio, 
a Branco from Ceara; witness the cultivation of seedlings 
in London’s Kew Gardens through Daniel Chalmers, young 
botanist who originally prized his orchids more than the 
rubber seeds; follow the seedlings to Ceylon with young 
Daniel and watch his moral standards fall apart as his rub- 
ber trees grow in stature; learn of the development of bud 
grafting in Sumatra as told by Piet Gruytgens; trace the 
growth of large tire companies in the United States through 
the career of George Tyler, so-called rubber baron; sit in on 
the start of the labor movement in Akron, as told by an ex- 
soldier; learn of the attempted sabotage of the German 
synthetic rubber program by an anti-Nazi; listen to a Senate 
investigation of patent arrangements between Usa Oil and 
I. G. Farbenindustrie; and, finally, share the promise that 
rubber will be returned to the Western Hemisphere and will 
be made to “sing on wheels.” 

With the whole world for her background, rather than the 
confines of a small hotel, Miss Baum has told a vivid, 
panoramic story. From the standpoint of a novel, it makes 
interesting reading, particularly for those who can take 
grimness in wholesale doses, since the story of rubber, 
especially in its early days, is filled with evil and greed. But 
the book is intended to be more than just another novel. 
According to its preface, it “contains as much fact as it con- 
tains play and make-believe; it endeavors to give not only 
entertainment but also a certain amount of information; 
thus, it is an emulsion, a hybrid, a mongrel.”’ Unfortunately, 
some of the so-termed facts are decidedly inaccurate 

If nothing else, Miss Baum is positive in her assertions 
In telling of the transportation of rubber seeds from Brazil 
to Kew Gardens. she stamps Sir Henry Wickard as a 
smuggler. True, this is the popular conception, but it has 
often been argued that the seeds were taken with the full 
knowledge and consent of the Brazilian Government. Only 
a few years back, was this latter version given a semi- 
official backing by Brazilian authorities based on the dis- 
covery of some documentary evidence. Again, telling the 
story of Charles Goodyear through one of his numerous 
creditors, she intimates that Goodyear was not the real dis- 
coverer of vulcanization, “he just put one over on Nathaniel 
Hayward.” Still again, in her chapter covering the Senate 
investigation, a counterpart of that launched into the actual 
Standard Ojil-Farbenindustrie cross-licensing agreement, she 
leaves no doubt that the oil company was entirely at fault 
and bordered the line of treason in its dealings with the 
German chemical trust where synthetic rubber was con- 
cerned 

When the author gets into the story of synthetic rubber, 
then errors pop up one after the other. For instance, her 
description of metallic natrium is a chemical joke; Buna $ 
formulas included are incorrect; the statement is made that 
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... for the splendid cooperation you gave to help pull 
another rabbit out of the hat in the development of 


BASCO) LITE-STONE FUEL CELL TANK FORMS. 


Through our combined efforts the U. S. Rubber 
Company now has on its production line a new and 


aTitiitinmi omocl mils mir et 
Light in weight. 
decurate in dimensional tolerances. 
Strong to resist making operations. 
Smooth surface of form for perfect tank interior. 


Hard surface of form permits adequate rolling 
during lamination. 


Easy breakout with minimum pliysical effort in 
exceptionally short time 


Form can be used for both dry or steam curing. 


Due to material and method of manufacturing 
“Basco” forms, no dry room is necessary. 


All these features give a low cost destructible form. 
U.S. Rubber Co. has found in our form a prod- 


uct which saves in manufacturing costs and helps 


produce the best in fuet cells 
We invite inquiries on our ~“BASCO LITE-STONI 
FUEL CELL forms. 


Arrangements can be made. for your local 


vendor to manufacture to Basco specifications, 


BASSONS DUMMY PRODUCTS 


57-02 48th STREET MASPETH, N. Y. C. 
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Tested 


Neoprene Compounds 





O replace rubber in the manufacture of 
life-rafts and other inflatable objects. 
Many formulas for rubber to rubber, rubber 
to metal, etc. immediately available — tested 
formulas developed out of successful, first- 


hand experience with neoprene compounds. 


Let our laboratory help you with 
your war contract problems. 


i Write to... 


| UNION, 


_ BAY STATE 


50 HARVARD ST., CAMBRIDGE, MAS>. 














RANDALL & STICKNEY 


Hand Grip 
Rubber Gauge 
3-B 






Height ........9° Length .. 9% =~ 7 
Depth of Dial 50 Divisions 


Throat 6%" Each Div. 1/1000" Frame Aluminum 


Designed for gauging stock as 
it is coming from the calender. 


FRANK E. RANDALL, Waltham, Mass. 
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REVIEWS (CONT'D) 


butadiene and styrene can be made from almost any hydro- 
carbon; Chemigum and Ameripol are called Buna S types 
of synthetic rubber; neoprene is termed unsatisfactory for 
tires. These are only some of the inaccuracies; there are 
plenty of others 

All in all, however, Vicki Baum’s saga of rubber is well 
told, with rubber made both hero and villain. Because of its 
background it should prove especially interesting to mem- 
bers of the rubber industry, hundreds of whom are now 
helping to write the history which may someday become the 
background for a novel of the future 

@ 


Elastic and Creep Properties of Filamentous Materials and 
Other High Polymers. By Herbert Leaderman. Pub- 
lished by the Textile Foundation, National Bureau of 
Standards, Washington, D. C. 7 x 10% in. 278 pp 
$2.00 
In an effort to understand better the nature of the me- 

chanical and electrical properties of high polymers, and 

how they are related to the chemical constitution of the 
material, much work has been done in the past decade on 
the physics of high polymers. This current work is con- 
cerned with a study of a phenomenon—delayed elasticity 

—which is observed in most high polymers 
The second part of the book gives an account of ex- 

periments that have been carried out by the author at 
M.I.T., under the auspices of the Textile Foundation, on 
the creep and creep recovery behavior of rayon, nylon and 
silk filaments. The experimental results are interpreted 
in terms of the structure of these materials, and conclusions 
are drawn concerning the mechanism of elastic and plastic 
deformation of textile filaments. The first part of the book 
deals with similar work that has been carried out wit] 
other high polymers, including rubber of course, and con- 
tains a critical discussion of relevant theories and of previ- 
ous experimental work on delayed elastic behavior in 
other materials, such as glass. 

This book, in presenting some of the current concepts 
concerning the structure and mechanical behavior of fila- 
mentous materials, should be of special value to the textile 
industry. For the same reason, however, it should also 
be in the hands of all those who are concerned with the 
manufacture and processing of plastics and rubber-like 
materials. The book has an extensive bibliography and 
a cross-referenced subject index. It is photo-offset 

. 


The Chemical Front. By Williams Haynes. Published 
by Alfred A. Knopf, 501 Madison Ave., New York 22, 
N.Y. 5% x 8% in. 264 pp. (plus index). $3.00 


Writing in his usual clear, concise style, Mr. Haynes, 
one-time publisher of Chemical Industries, has furnished 
an interesting and dramatic story of the chemical munitions 
of modern wartare, of the men who discovered them, how 
they were made and used, and what they promise. Ex- 
plosives, smoke screens, poison gas, sulfa drugs, serums 
and vaccines, blood plasma, atabrine, synthetic rubber, 
light metals, plastics, high octane gasoline—all these pass 
in review, with comments from an individual who has 
watched many of them from laboratory to commercial 
State 

The story of synthetic rubber is told in a chapter en- 
titled, “Chemistry in Politics.” First relating the history 
of synthetic rubber from the identification of isoprene by 
Williams in 1860, the author then discusses the current gov- 
ernment production program. He outlines the confusion 
which surrounded the start of this gigantic endeavor and 
then tells of the trials and tribulations of William Jean in 
trying to have Washington recognize the importance of 
“Jeanite” rubber. In concluding this chapter, he predicts 
that synthetic rubber is here to stay and is ready to chal- 
lenge natural rubber for one of the world’s greatest com- 
modity markets 

The book has 18 chapters in all and a subject index. It 
is liberally illustrated, including 8 plates in full color. 
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ACCENT ON SNP 
PRECISION | RUBBER STRIP CUTTER 


A PORTABLE machine capable of strip- 
ping slab rubber up to 1” thick at the 
it’s difficult to illustrate rate of 20,000 feet in 8 hours. Any 
width desired. 





SPECIAL FEATURES 
e Has micro-adjustment for accurate 
widths. 
¢ Equipped with water tank which 
feeds water to the slotted knife and 
to the cut. 








PRECISION using ink on 
paper... but we produce 
PRECISION where it counts 
—in RUBBER MOLDS and 
LAMINATION DIES. 


Blanking Dies, Jigs, Fixtures, Special 
Tools, and 33 types of Gages, too! 


ELECTRIX 


onnoration 


Peace-time engineers of soft-rubber connectors, 
sold exclusively through VU. S. RUBBER COMPANY 


144 MIDDLE STREET PAWTUCKET, R. I. 





e Has repulsion- 
induction mo- 
tor which car- 
ries any over- 
loads. 

e Automatic 
sharpener de- 
vice keeps 
knife keen and 
sharp. 

e Has base with 
rollers and is 
very easy to 
handle. 


Cuts within 1/64 inch to 1/100 inch tolerance de- 

pending on grades of rubber. Cuts a slab down 

to the last shaving. Cuts all grades of rubber 

including pure gum, sponge, ete. Cuts squarely- 
no rejects. 








Now in use by many leading Rubber Manufacturers & Jobbers 


Simplex Cloth Cutting Machine Co., Inc. 
Manufacturers of a Complete Line of Cloth Cutting Machinery 
270 West 39th St. New York, N, Y. 
Cable Address—SIMPLEX, N. Y. Phone—WIsconsin 7-5547 























These three types of calcined 
magnesia meet requirements of 
quality and cost: 

® LIGHT—The highest type. For the most exacting 


compounds. Fine particle size. Low moisture and 
carbonate content. 


® MEDIUM-—For less exacting requirements and where 
costs must be kept down. Fine particle size and low 
moisture content. 


® HEAVY—Meets low cost need where high type com- 
pounding is not essential. 





ESTas.isHEeD 1890 Samples, prices and additional information on request 


WHITTAKER, CLARK 2 DANIELS, Inc. 


260 West Broadway, New York City - Plant, South Kearney, N. J. 
SALES REPRESENTATIVES . 
: Chicago: Philadel phia: Toronto: . Cleveland: 
Harry Holland & Sons Peltz & Company Richardson Agencies, Ltd. Palmer Schuster Company j 
& 3343 
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Inark Rubber and 
Syntleclic Products 
wilte 





Transfers 


Reproduce trade-marks or lettering on your prod- 
uct for attractive, safe, economical identification. 
The research and experience of over 40 years 
in supplying identification for textiles, rubberized 
fabrics, artificial leather and other products is 
at your disposal. 

Send a sample of your product and we will show 
you how Kaumagraph Dry Transfers can mark it. 








BULKY °CASED + * HEAVY CHEMICAL+ FOOD + enn J 
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EQUIPMENT 3. sQuepeaant 
for the a" for the 


HANDLING | PROCESSING 
of 


of 





ao a er Cah soa — Oar ts By . 


AMARED 5 , . 


TERIAL 


i 


Cranes, Elevators, Crushers, Pulverizers, 
Lift & Trailer Trucks, Grinders, Reducers, 
Conveyors, Live 
Skids, Drum Hoists, 
Tool Wagons, Ca Mixers, Sifters, Attr. 


Winches we and Hammer Mills. 


Cutters, Blenders, 


MERCER-ROBINSON COMPANY 


30 CHURCH ST NEW YORK 7 N.Y 








REVIEWS (CONT'D) 


Cellulose and Cellulose Derivatives. Edited by Emil Ott. 
Published by Interscience Publishers, Inc., 215 Fourth 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 6x9 in. 1176 pp. $15.00 


(Available from Book Department, RuBBER AGE) 


\ monograph, prepared by a staff of specialists under the 
editorship of Dr. Ott, director of research of the Hercules 
Powder Co., this book is Volume V in the series of mon- 
ographs on the chemistry, physics and technology of high 
polymeric substances published by Interscience Publishers, 
Inc. As indicated by the title, it follows cellulose from its 
vegetable sources through the laboratory research, which 
has determined its properties, into the industrial problems 
such as isolation and purification, derivative formations, 
and technical applications. It is a,monumental work and 
the most complete treatise on the subject published to 
date. The list of contributors reads like a “Who’s Who 
of the Cellulose Industry.” 

The book has been specially edited so that it can be read 
through from beginning to end without encountering ma- 
terial which presupposes for its understanding a knowledge 
of a topic discussed in a later section. This method has 
been followed closely, although, of necessity, it has not 
been possible to attain the objective in all cases. How 
carefully the material was put together is indicated by the 
chapter heads—10 in all—each containing numerous sub- 
divisions, which follow: 

(1) Occurrence of Cellulose; (2) Chemical Nature of 
Cellulose and Its Derivatives; (3) Structure and Properties 
of Cellulose Fibers; (4) Carbohydrates Normally Associ- 
ated with Cellulose in Nature; (5) Lignin and Other Non- 
carbohydrates; (6) Preparation of Cellulose from Its Nat- 
ural Sources; (7) Bleaching and Purification of Cellulose; 
(8) Derivatives of Cellulose; (9) Physical Properties of 
Cellulose and Its Derivatives; (10 Technical Applications 
of the Physical Properties of Cellulose and Its Deriva- 
tives. 

Many excellent opportunities exist for fundamental re- 
search in the field of cellulose and this book should be a 
contributing factor to such developments. The book has 
a complete author index and a carefully cross-referenced 
subject index. 

e 


Chemical Engineering Catalog: 1943-44. Publisned by the 
Reinhold Publishing Corp., 330 West 42nd St., New 
York 18, N. Y. 8% x 11 in. 1513 pp. 


The latest edition of this catalog of the process indus- 
tries—the twenty-eighth annual edition—has been com- 
pletely revised and brought up-to-date. As in previous 
numbers, it contains an alphabetical list of firms repre- 
sented, a trade name index, a section devoted to equipment 
and supplies (including manufacturers’ catalogs), a section 
devoted to chemicals and raw materials (which also in- 
cludes manufacturers’ catalogs), and a technical and scien- 
tific books section. This latter section represents a com- 
plete bibliography of chemical technology. The manufac- 
turers’ catalogs included in this latest edition reflect the 
trend of the times, with a good deal of relatively new 
equipment illustrated and described. 


Staybelite Esters. Synthetics Dept., Hercules Powder Co., 
Wilmington, Delaware. 8% x 11 in. 12 pp. 


Data on physical properties of the Staybelite esters—the 
glycerin, mono, di and tri-ethylene glycol esters of hydro- 
genated rosin—is given in this new booklet. Typical ma- 
terials compatible with these esters, including various film- 
formers, resins, plasticizers, waxes and asphalt, are listed. 
Laboratory formulations for rubber base adhesives, 
lacquers, and modified urea-formaldehyde resins are also 
given. The Staybelite esters have shown promise as soft- 
eners and tackifiers for rubber, reclaimed rubber and latex; 
as modifiers and agents for transparentization of paper; as 
plasticizers and modifiers for ethyl cellulose, polyvinyl ace- 
tate chloride, and polyvinyl butyral; and as binders for rock 
wool, glass, and cellulose fibrous insulation material. 
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UAC Lining Trimming Machine 


Model B 





HE (/€ Lining Trimming Machine—Model B, is especially 
designed for trimming the surplus lining of Rubber Boots, Pacs, 
Lumbermen’s Boots and Gaiters. 


This machine not only insures uniform trimming, but does the work more 
economically than any other method. 


It has an individual motor drive and is portably mounted allowing the 
work to be handled efficiently. 


A number of these machines are being used in various Rubber Footwear 
Factories with excellent results. 


Machines are sold outright. 


Write to the nearest branch for prices and further particulars. 


United Shoe Machinery Corporation 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Auburn, Maine...... ...-38 Minot Ave. Milwaukee, Wis....... 922 North Fourth 

I TG asa wig San os ani 93 Centre Nashville, Tenn............901 Church St. 

ee? eae —— “on aes Pit ." Mehtet uses 110 i Avenue 

— . . : Cincinnati, Ohio.......... 407 East Eight *hiladelphia, Pa............221 North 13th 

B/C Lining Trimming Machine Harrisburg, Pa.............20 So. Fourth MOGROUIEE, Die Bes vicces 60 Commercial St. 
Model B ea eee ee 145 Essex St. Louis, Mo.......2200 Washington Ave. 

Johnson City, N. Y....... 19 Jennison Ave. San Francisco, Calif.........00. 859 Mission 

Se? Saas UC Worcester, MaS@....ccc.cocs 71 Mechanic 
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SPECIALISTS 


in the manufacture of machinery for 
THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 
ALSO GENERAL MACHINE WORK 
— . 
We are listing some of the LABOR SAVING 


machines that we manufacture as _ follows: 


TIRE BUILDING DRUMS AND MOLDS 
FOR ALL SIZES AND TYPES OF TIRES 
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BAND BUILDERS MECHANICAL PRESSES TIRE BUILDING 
! “ae 200 - 400 - 750 ton sizes MACHINES 
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CONTINENTAL MACHINERY Co. 
305 BROADWAY - - NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Designers and Manufacturers 
of 


RUBBER PLANT 
EQUIPMENT 


* All types of Rubber Machinery and Plant Equipment for 
every requirement of Large and Small Factories. 


* Complete Plant Design and Layout; also Special Mca- 
chinery Developed and Manufactured. 


® Specialists in Latex Equipment. 


* Complete Laboratory Facilities for Chemical and Prod- 
uct Development and Research. 


® Technicians Furnished for Factory Design and Opera- 
tion in all countries. 


Cable Address Telephone 
“Centimac” New York WOrth 2-1658 











Consider these Important 


ORVUS ADVANTAGES 


As a MOLD LUBRICANT 


—Orvus permits articles to leave molds readily; 
| molds clean easily. 











—Orvus is effective in hardest water. 


—Orvus forms no insoluble materials which 
might be deposited as a film on mold or rubber. 





For WASHING and FINISHING 


—Orvus cleans thoroughly such articles as inner 
| tubes, automotive parts and other molded and 

extruded rubber goods. Leaves articles with 
a pleasing finish. 


, A Write for further details about Orvus. 
_ i’ PROCTER & GAMBLE 


CINCINNATI, OQHIO 





>K 
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REVIEWS (CONT'D) 


BOOKLETS, CATALOGS, Etc. 





Automobile Facts and Figures. (25th Edition). Published 
by the Automobile Manufacturers Association, New Cen- 
ter Building, Detroit, Mich. 6 x 8% in. 64 pp 


Che rapidly increasing growth of war production achieved 
by the automotive industry—now nearly to the ten billion 
dollar a year stage—is charted in the latest edition of this 
annual yearbook. Graphically showing how the industry) 
has stepped up its deliveries to the United Nations, the year 
book compares the annual rate of production achieved in 
the first month after Pearl Harbor ‘($1,984,000,000) witl 
the annual rate of $9,500,000,000 achieved in the late sum- 
mer of 1943. According to the yearbook, there are now 
1038 automobile plants from coast to coast engaged in wat 
work, of which 316 are in Michigan, 150 in Ohio, 98 in 
Illinois, 92 in New York, and 84 in Indiana. It also reveals 
that despite wartime restrictions, 24,406,000 passenger cars 
and 4,267,000 motor trucks are still being operated. Taxes 
on motor vehicles contributed $2,034,000,000 to state, fed 
eral and local revenues in 1942. A survey of employees in 
94 war plants showed that 73% drove to work 


Salvage Manual for Industry. Published by Technical 
Service Section, Industrial Salvage Branch, Salvage Di 
vision, War Production Board, Washington, D. C. 534 x 
94% in. 245 pp. 50c per copy. (Available from Super 
intendent of Documents, Washington, D. C.) 


This is the first comprehensive practical manual on in 
dustrial salvage ever prepared. It contains systematically 
organized and classified information and data on indus 
trial salvage practice in all of its ramifications. Material 
is presented in 26 chapters, grouped into six major sec 
tions. Information furnished by the book includes methods 
of organizing and planning the salvage department, ad 
ministrative factors, methods of handling metal scrap and 
non-metallic waste, and hints for handling specific waste 
materials, including rubber. A number of case histories, 
demonstrating exemplary practice, are given Although 
designed to speed victory, the manual is certain to have 
continued application in post-war industry because of its 
attention to the economic benefits of sound salvage prac- 
tice, 

a 
Synthetic Rubber Data. Compiled and published by the 
Acadia Synthetic ProducfS Division of Western Felt 
Works, 4115 Ogden Ave., Chicago 23, Ill. 8% x 11 in 


The results of compound evaluation achieved in the com- 
pany's laboratories are given in this handsome, loose-leaf 
booklet, designed primarily for the engineer who requires 
data on the properties of the various copolymers. The 
major portion of the data, presented in legible and efficient 
format, was developed from research instigated by prob 
lems of aeronautical engineers. Laboratory reports on a 
wide range of tests to determine resistance to oils, fuels 
and solvents are included. Various Army, Navy and 
A.M.S. specifications are also included 


GR-S-Guayule Blends (Report GR-S No. 4). Continenta! 
Carbon Co., 311 Peoples Bank Bldg., Akron, Ohio. 9 x 
1L% in. 8 pp. 

Physical results of the effects of 5, 10 and 20% guayuls 
on GR-S stocks containing respectively 50 parts of Conti 
nental AA and 50 parts of Continental A carbon black ar 
reported in this technical bulletin. The results indicat: 
that the addition of about 5% guayule appears to improve 
tensile, resistance to heat aging, flex-cracking resistance, 
and ease of processing. Modulus and abrasion resistances 
are reduced, but other properties are unchanged The re 
sults are given in text, table and chart form 
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CONCENTRATED - PROCESSED 


Rubber Reserve permits promptly executed. 


All types of latex compounded to meet cus- 
tomer’s individual requirements. 


Aqueous dispersions of reclaimed rubber. 
Latex extenders. 
Substitutes for latex and for latex adhesives. 














Write us for further information, 


stating your specific problem. 


gp HEVEATEX iv 









mw om & O FR ps ee 
78 GOODYEAR AVE. A MELROSE, MASS. 


. NEW YORK, N. Y. CHICAGO, ILL. AKRON, OHIO 








Fie ee 


FOR THE 


RUBBER 


INDUSTRY 





CRYSTEX insoluble SULPHUR 


Commercial Rubbermakers’ Sulphur, Tire Brand, 9914% Pure 
Refined Rubbermakers’ Sulphur, Tube Brand, 100% Pure 





Carbon Tetrachloride, Carbon Bisulphide 


Caustic Soda, Sulphur Chloride Stauffer 
a 


STAUFFER CHEMICAL CO. Ham 














420 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 555 SO. FLOWER ST., LOS ANGELES 13, CAL. 
444 LAKE SHORE DRIVE, CHICAGO 11, ILL. 424 OHIO BUILDING, AKRON 8, OHIO 
624 CALIFORNIA ST., SAN FRANCISCO 8, CAL. NORTH PORTLAND, OREGON 










HOUSTON 2, TEXAS APOPKA, FLORIDA 
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MARKETS 


Crude Rubber 
$' )ME interesting reports on the efforts of 


various government increase 
the flow of wild rubber 
tries of South America | 
in by the group of newspaper men who re 
cently toured rubber under the aus 
pices ol the Rubber Development Corpora 
tion. These reports have appearing in 
metropolitan newspapers the 
country for the past few weeks 


agencies to 
coun 
turned 


various 


tron 
ave been 


SOUTCES 


been 


throughout 


It is quite apparent from the reports that 
the newspaper writers were given every op 
portunity to secure accurate intormation on 


every phase of the rubber program since its 
initial launching in Latin America. They 
were permitted to talk to executives, river 
men, tappers, shippers, etc. And all the 
various interviews they pieced together in 
teresting reports 

In general, the 


trom 


were in agreemenii 


reports 


that South America cannot be depended 
upon to supply the normal world needs of 
rubber, primarily due to manpower short 
ages and the extreme difficulties of trans 
porting the rubber. Each pound of rubber 
now coming out of the Amazon Valley was 
estimated to cost the Rubber Development 
Corporation over $100 per pound. No official 


figure was quoted, but estimates made to the 
from $50 to 


writers ran $500 per pound 
One ot the “romantic” angles of the 
South American rubber program was rudely 
shattered by at least one of the reports, i. e., 
that rubber is being transported to the 
United States by air According to this re 
port, the story is 99% fiction and 1% fact, 
airplanes being used to transport rubber only 
when all other types of cargo are not 
available 
Prices shown below are those set by the 
Rubber Reserve Company 
Plantations— 
( N-C 
Ribbed Smoked Sheets, 1X 22% 40 
Thick Pale Latex Crepe, 1X 22% 40 
Thin Pale Latex Crepe, 1X 22% 40 
Thick Brown Crepe, 1X . ae 38% 
Thin Brown Crepe, 1X 21% 38% 
Thick Remilled Blankets, #1 21% 38% 
Rolled Brown or Flat Bark 18 35% 
Smoked Blankets, £1 ‘ 21% 38% 
Claro Brand 1XRSS 22% 40 
Soie Crepe Trimmings 22 39% 
Sole Crepe 22% 40 
W ild— 
Uncut Fines, Crude 15 29 
Cut Fines, Crude 15 29K 
Cut Fines, Washed & Dried 223 40 
Upriver Coarse, Crude 12% 26% 
Upriver Coarse, Washed & 
ee pence ee eOnee 20% 17% 
Caucho Ball, Crude 11% 24% 
Caucho Ball, Washed & Dried 19% 37 
Cuayule— 
Carload Lots 17% 31 
Less than Carload Lots i8 31% 
Balata— 
Surinam Sheet ‘ 42% 42% 
Manaos Block 1834 38% 
Colombian Block 184 38% 
Peruvian Prime , 18% 384 
Chicken Wire.... 23% 23% 
Latex— 
Normal, Tank Car Lots 26 43% 
Creamed, Tank Car Lots 6% 444 
Centrifuged, Tank Car Lots 27M 45% 
Heat-Concentrated, Carload 
DE oxede cabooeees 29% 47 


C, fer Civilian Use; N-C, for Non-Civilian Use 
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Scrap Rubber 


Stocks of scrap rubber continue adequate 
and demands from reclaimers show no indi- 
cation of slackening for months to come 
Many dealers assert that still greater de 
mand will be forthcoming in the near future 
when the use of reclaim is permitted in 
many types of products. There are also re- 
ports of an increasing flow of synthetic rub 
ber scrap into regular trade channels and 
the industry is preparing methods to prop 


erly sort the river which is eventually ex- 
pected. Agents for the Rubber Reserve Co 
are still buying mixed tires at $10.00 per 


ton, passenger tires at $15.00 per ton, and 
inner tubes at $120.00 per ton. Demand also 


continues for airbrake hose scrap, which 
brings $25.00 per ton. Prices shown below 


are ceilings on typical grades of scrap 
(Prices to Consumers, Delivered Akron) 
Mixed passenger tires .ton $20.00 
Beadless truck tires .ton 26.00 
Mixed truck tires. . ‘ .ton 20.00 
Beadless passenger tires .ton 26.00 
No. 1 passenger peelings .ton 52.25 
No. 1 truck peelings a taie .-ton 52.25 
No. 2 passenger tubes. . ‘ Ib .07% 
Red passenger tubes lb 07% 
Black passenger tubes vor * .06% 
Mixed passenger tubes ee 06% 
No. 2 truck tubes Ib 07! 
Red truck tubes . ao ot .07% 
Black truck tubes , a .06% 
Buffings .ton 35.00 
Bicycle tires : .ton 15.00 
Air bags and water bags .ton 15.00 
Boots and shoes ton 33.00 


Tire Fabrics 


[he situation in the tire fabric field re 
mains unchanged, with practically no de- 
mand for such fabrics. Consequently, prices 
are nominal and in many quarters are not 
even being quoted. The prices shown below 
are those which were in force on or about 
January 15, 1942. 


(Prices Net at the Mill) 


Peeler, carded, 23/5/3 lb 43%@ «44 
Peeler, carded, 23/4/3 Ib. .444%@ .45 
Peeler, carded, 15/3/3 lb .41%@ .42 
Peeler, carded, 15/4/2 Ib. .41%@ .42 
Peeler, carded, 13/3/3 lb. .40K%@ 41 
CHAFERS 
Carded, American, 1%;”.. Ib. .43%@ «44 
Carded, American, 1” Ib. 39%@ 48 
Sheetings 
48x40 36 in a ’ ceeee Ib — @ 7.818 
40x40 36 in a menees< Ib. — @ 6.991 
40x36 36 in. 6.50 Ib — @ 6.615 
48x48 40 in, 2.50 . Ib. @ 16.200 
48x48 40 in. 2.85 . Ib. — @14.210 
56x60 40 in. 3.60 . lb. - @11,.944 
48x44 40 in. mee e6eneos lb — @11.066 
Note: Prices shown above are ceiling prices set 


by order of the O.P.A. Quotations are based on 
am average price of 15-16-inch middling cotton of 
20.37¢ at the ten designated southern markets. 


r 
| 


} 


Rubber — Crude, Reclaimed 
and Scrap — Cotton — Ducks 
- Tire Fabrics — Sheetings 


Cotton 


Middling uplands on the Cotton Exchange 
fluctuated within a range of 98 points since 
our last report (October 13), high for the 
period having been 21.09 on October 15 and 
low 20.11 on November 8. While the market 
recovered in two or three instances, the 
trend on the whole was consistently down 
ward. The establishment of a ceiling price 
by the Cotton Exchange of 20.40 for Oc- 
tober delivery had a depressing effect as it 
influenced mills to believe they could fill 
their requirements on a cheaper basis. The 
‘possibility of a heavy cancellation of milli- 
tary textile contracts in the event of the sud- 
den termination of the European war also 
was reflected in the market to the extent 
that all future months beyond December 
sold under the theoretical loan level of 1925 
As the major part of the crop is still in 
producers’ hands, it is believed in the trade 
that most of this cotton will be lodged in 
government loans. The Cotton Exchange 
estimated today (November 12) that 
sumption of cotton in October was 855,000 
bales, which compares with 872,000 bales in 
September and 973,000 bales in October of 
last vear. The daily rate of disappearance 
was placed at 41,700 bales, against 39,300 
bales a day in September and 44,700 bales a 
vear ago. Quotations for middling uplands 
on the Exchange follow 


con 


, Oct. 13 - Nov. 12 - 
Close High Low Close 
December . 20.17 19.73 19.61 19.64 
Mare 20.00 19.47 19 19.39 
Tul 19.03 18.92 18.96 


Reclaimed Rubber 


The high production rate achieved by re 
claimers in recent months is still being main 
tained, despite the ban on Victory tires of 
reclaim. Even the incorporation of GR-S in 
Grade C camelback, which resulted in a 
lessening of demand for whole tire reclaim, 
has failed to lower production programs 
The industry feels certain that the use of 


"reclaim will shortly be permitted in a num- 


ber of rubber products and stocks should be 
gadequate to meet the inevitable demand. Re- 
jclaimers are urging Washington to adopt 
a specific marking measure to indicate the 
use of synthetic rubber in mechanical goods, 


as is now being done with tires. Prices 
shown below are ceilings on typical grades 
of reclaim 
Shoe 
Unwashed aa — 07 @ 07% 
Tube 
he 11% @ 11% 
£8 a . Ib. 12 @ 2% 
Tires 
Black (acid process)..... b. .074@ .07% 
Black, selected tires .--lb O6%@ .06% 
Truck, Heavy Gravity....lb. .08%@ .08% 
Miscellaneous 
Mechanical blends ..---lb. 044% @ .05% 
White Eo RY 2 -_ a © 13% 
i Ducks 
Enameling (single filling) .. Ib a 44% 
Belting and Hose ..... : an » .39 
Single filling, A grade .. | @ 19% 
Double filling, A grade .. oc olD @ .20% 
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CHEMICALS BY 


CURING AGENT FOR 
POLYVINYL BUTYRAL. 


PLASTICIZERS FOR 
SYNTHETIC RUBBER. 
* 


For complete information, 
send for our new catalogue, 


“Chemicals by Glyco.” 


Glyco Products Co., Inc. 
26 Court Street, Brooklyn 2, New York 











pic 
SHARP EDGE CUTTING DIES 


Also TOOLS, DIES, JIGS, FIXTURES 
Machine Parts and Special Machinery 





—38 Years in St. Louis— 


Now Engaged In— 
PRIME and SUBCONTRACT WORK 


Defense and Civilian 


* 


INDEPENDENT DIE & SUPPLY CO. 


LaSalle & Ohio Sts., St. Louis 4, Mo. 








745 Fifth Ave., New York City 





Producer in Mexico of 


GUAYULE RUBBER 


Washed — AMPAR BRAND — Dried 





Formerly Distributed By 
CONTINENTAL RUBBER COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
An Affiliated Company 


CONTINENTAL-MEXICAN RUBBER CO., Inc. 








New and Better 
GAMMETER’S 
ALL STEEL ALL WELDED 
CALENDER STOCK SHELL 


[== 














4” . 5” . 6” . 8” ~ 10” ~ 12” diameters, any length. 


Besides our well known Standard and Heavy Duty Construe- 
tions, we can supply light weight drums made up to suit 
your needs. 


THE W. F. GAMMETER COMPANY 


CADIZ, OHIO 











———_—__- 








ERNEST JACOBY & CO. 


Crude Rubber Liquid Latex 
Crown Rubber Clay Carbon Black 


Rubber Chemicals Rubber Colors 


Stocks of above carried at all times 


BOSTON - 79 Milk St. - MASS. 


Cable Address: Jacobite Boston 

















SOFTENERS and PLASTICIZERS 
For RUBBER 
From the Pine Tree 











ROSIN OIL 
PINE TAR 
BURGUNDY PITCH 
GALEX a non-oxidizing RESIN 


Send for “Pine Tree Products” Booklet 






NATIONAL ROSIN OIL & SIZE CO 
R.K.O. BUILDING. RADIO CITY, NEW YORK. N.Y 
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Organic on wis ee = 4 one Cat . ia i o | Alkalies 
A-1 (Thiocarbanilid 28 @ 33 ol aa 3. he i 2 rity, Caustic Soda, 16% -+--Cwt. 2.70 @ 5.7u 
A 10 . ome a _ eeeeelb 4 e 09% Ci soda Ash, 58%...... .cwt. 15 @ 2.98 
19 cA eee ee i 
A-32 7 > te . ; Degras, bbls. .........-. lb .10 @ .12 
a7? : } / : neem , b a 6( Para Flux ..... : ..ga ce 
A-100 ‘ a ieee . te, Para OE TE .046 @ .048 
Aldehyde ammonia tal a 7 ies : etrolatum, , —_ ° eee -lb. .0338 @ _— 
ltax ; — ‘igmentaroil ,tank cars. .gal 200%4@ — 
Altex .o . 4 oi BLACKS ; Se GOED abecsécccsc c Hal .26 i 27% 
B-J-I Pe ee ta. bags, carload lots) eae 51 @e@e=- 
Butasa Atlantic ¥ vey : Rosin Oil, cmpd........gal 0o@e— 
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R.2 Crysta > : hf : Spneeesar ideation d aeons “ 7%@ .08 
Rotax ! eogen (drums) ...... lb 11%@ «12 
Gefen 48 G 3 ——_— wee ate Rub-Sol .. Folters gal. 094@ 
Santocu © } 60 @ 67 19 Mp - 31K ai — mié { | richlorethyle: ne aph - Ib. -08 4 09% 
Selenac @ 1.93 86-90 % - 301 tee @ 13.50 Turpentine, spirits ......1 73%4@ — 
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Trimene 54 @ 64 Calcene . ‘ ton 37.50 @43.00 Paraffin * , ’ 
ase It 1.03 @ 1.18 | Catalpo (fact it 02 @ - Yellow ——~ee SOR ; 
lripheny Iguanidine ! 45 @ Chalk, precipitated ' 124/12¢ to ld lanl Ib 14e@ — 
Ulto 1" 12 @ 1.75 Suprex white ton 32.5¢ @45.00 Refined, 123/125 .. lb 5%@ 
Ureka ] ) > 57 Clay, Aerfloted, Suprex... ton 10.00 @ 22. 5( 
hme » ; ) @ $7 ferieted Paragon ton 10.0 @ 22.50 ANTI-OXIDANTS 
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Uicé i on 10.( sel... shin oe. ; Ib : @ 
tig * i ’ @ — TrTTTiTT TTT — @ 9.00 Hipar ry Tir : Ib 61 @ .63 
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NEOPRENE COMPOUNDERS! 


TT LG Baker’s 
CALCINED MAGNESIA 


Babes supplies what neoprene 
compounders demand—Calcined 
Magnesia that is always uniform. 


Test it in wetting power—in ease of 
dispersion—stability of compounded 
stock—rate of cure—tensile strength 
and plasticity. 


Learn why Baker's Light Calcined 
Magnesia is better. 


Send for free samples 


J.T. BAKER CHEMICAL CO. 
Phillipsburg, New Jersey 








REVERTEX CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


37-08 Northern Boulevard 
Long Island City 1. N. Y. 


Agents of Rubber Reserve Co. 
Washington, D, C. 


for 


REVERTEX (73 - 75%) 
60% LATEX 
NORMAL LATEX 


We will compound the Latex allocated to you 
for war uses and permitted civilian uses to 
suit your special requirements. 


COMPOUNDS FROM 
SYNTHETIC LATICES 


We maintain a fully equipped laboratory and free 
consulting service. 

















GRANULATED CORK 


FOR EXTENDING RUBBER 


SOUTHLAND CORK COMPANY 


P. O. BOX 868 NORFOLK, VA. 
GS A ARS NR TS TT TE IRN 


AIR BAG BUFFING MACHINERY 


STOCK SHELLS HOSE POLES 
MANDRELS 


NATIONAL SHERARDIZING & MACHINE CO. 
868 Windsor St. Hartford, Conn. 
Akron New York 





Representatives: San Francisco 











SINCE 1880 RUBBER GOODS 


REG. U. S. 
RUBBER APRONS 
STOCKINET SHEETS 
RUBBER SHEETS 
RAINCAPES & COATS 










DRESS SHIELDS 

DRESS SHIELD LININGS 
BABY PANTS 

BABY BIBS & APRONS 
SANITARY WEAR RUBBER SPECIALTIES 
RUBBERIZED SHEETING DOLL PANTS, CAPES, ETC. 











RUBBER DAM & BANDAGES — SHEET GUM 
BROOKLYN, N.-Y. U.S.A 













RAND RUBBER CO. MFRS, 











BEACON 
PALMALENE 
4 synthetic fatty acid for the rubber industry 
Specifications: Saponification No. 180-185; 
Iodine Value, 55-60; Titre, 35. 





THE BEACON COMPANY 
97 Bickford St., Boston, Mass. 


In Canada: Prescott & Company Reg'’d., 774 St. Paul St. W., Montreal 
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COLORS for RUBBER 


Red Iron Oxides 
Green Chromium Oxides 
Green Chromium Hydroxides 
” 
Reinforcing Fillers 
and Inerts 


C. K. WILLIAMS & CO. 
ob nt 


























* ATTRACTIVE 


¢ NON-DETERIORATING 


RARE METAL 


PRODUCTS CO. 
BELLEVILLE, N. J. 
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BE A SAVER'NOTA® 


5 AL picks 0G 
Babee. 


1. Buy only 2. Pay no more 3. Pay off old 4 Support 5. Provide for 6. Don’t ask 7. Buy all the 

what you than ceiling debts and higher taxes the future with more money War Bonds 

really need prices... buy avoid making ... pay them adequate life for goods you you can afford= 
rationed goods new ones willingly insurance sell or and keep them 
only with stamps and savings work you do 


Keep prices down...use it up, wear it out, make it do, or do without 


This advertisement, prepared by the War Advertising Council, is contributed by this magazine in cooperation with the Magazine Publishers of America. 
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If what you are seeking 1s not lista 


here, write to the Service Departmem 
of THE RUBBER AGE, 250 West 57th 
Le St., New York 19, N. Y, 


The WHERE-TO-BUY Section 
f THE RUBBER AGE in which are 
sted the Products and Services of 
the Leading Suppliers to the Industry. 





Chemicals and Compounding Materials — 





ACCELERATORS— CARBON BLACK CHEMICALS 

El-Sixty; Ureka; Ureka C; Guantal; Santocure; A Grade for Every Requirement Carbon Black—Clay—Colors 

DPG; Pip Pips A-10; A-32; A-46; A-100; R-2 CONTINENTAL ‘“AAA”’ heat generating, Accelerators—Sulphur 
stals ANTIOXIDANTS—Flectol H, extremely easy processing. “AN »—Low heat ger Stocks Carried At All Times 


White; Sennatien B, BX; Santovar O. 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO. 
Rubber Service Dept. 
1012 Second National Blidg., Akron, Ohio 


erating, easy pooceaee: —Medi 
medium processing. De -Standard Channel B 


Continental Carbon Company 
295 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Channel Black. 





Ernest Jacoby & Co. 








AERO BRAND 


RUBBER CHEMICALS 
DPG—DOTG—Accelerator 49 
Rubber Sulphur 


American Cyanamid & 
Chemical Corporation 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 





CARBON BLACK—Aerfloted 
WYEX — TX — HX 
Compressed — Compact (Dust- 
less) 

J. M. Huber, Inc. 

460 West 34th St. New York 


79 Milk St. Boston, Mass. 
Cable Address: Jacobite Boston 

CHEMICALS 

For Rubber For Industry Generally 

Accelerators Acids Lates 

Antiosidents Oil of M ene Lotel 

Specialties Aniline Dispersions 


NAUGATUCK ‘CHEMICAL 


Divisien ef United States Rubber Ce. 
1230 SIXTH AVE. NEW YORK 











ALUMINUM FLAKE 


A uniform, fine, low gravity, white 
reinforcing pigment. Furnished to 
the rubber trade for 40 years. 


The Aluminum Flake Co. 








CARBON BLACK 
“Atlantic” Carbon Blacks meet 
the exacting standards of modern 
rubber production. 


Chas. Eneu Johnson & Co., Mfrs. 


CHEMICALS 

For Natural & Synthetic Rubber 
“PICCO” Brand—Plasticizers; Cou- 
marone Resins; Reclaiming Oils, Coal 
Tar Naphthas. 


Pennsylvania Industrial Chem. Corp. 














Distributed by 
Akron, Ohio et a? - ee CO © a la Clairton Penna. 
ALUMINUM HYDRATES CARBON BLACK CHEMICALS 


“Alorco” Hydrated Aluminas rein- 
forcing pigments give many desirable 
properties to rubber. Send for sample. 


ALUMINUM CO. OF AMERICA 
1970 Gulf Bldg. _ Pittsburgh, Pa. 


DIXIE...KOSMOS 
Used throughout the world 
UNITED CARBON COMPANY 
Charleston, W. Va. 

New York @® Akron ® Chicago 


A complete line of plasticizers, resins, 
substitutes, fillers, etc., for Synthetic, 
Natural and Reclaimed Rubber. 


STANDARD CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Akron Savings & Loan Bldg, Akron 

















ANTIMONY _sPentasulphide, 


golden and crimson, very fine, 
pure. 


Rare Metal Products Co. 
Belleville, N. J. 


Direct Factory Representation 


CARBON BLACK 
WITCO DISPERSO 
and DUSTLESS and a 
Complete Line of High Quality 
Rubber Chemicals 
Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc. 
295 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 


CHEMICALS AND MINERAL 


Ingrediente—Whiting, Clay, Tale, Barytes, 
Celors. Heavy Caleined Magnesia. Car- 
bonate of Magnesia, Pumice Stone, 


Standard Sinee 1890 


Whittaker, Clark & Daniels, Inc. 


260 West Broadway New York 














CALCENE—SILENE EF 


Two exclusive Columbia pigments 
proving exceptionally valuable to 
Rubber Compounders. Send for free 
data sheets. 

PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO. 


COLUMBIA CHEMICAL DIV. 
Grant Bidg., Pittsburgh (19), Pa. 


CATALPO—tThe universal and 
standard rubber pigment now be- 
ing used in treads, solids, tubes, 
carcass frictions, etc. 


Moore & Munger 
33 Rector Street New York City 


COAL TAR CHEMICALS 
Coumarone Resins Tack Producers 


Resinous Oils Dispersing Oils 
Reclaiming Oils Softeners 
Solvents 


The Neville Company 
Neville Island, Pittsburgh, Penna. 




















CARBON BLACK-MICRONEX 


The world’s standard gas black; 
universally known as the “King of 
Rubber Pigments.” 

BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
41 East 42nd St. New York City 








Do you believe in Your Products? 


Then you should believe in tell- 
ing the rubber industry about 
them. The MARKET PLACE is 
the logical place to display your 
wares. 








COLLOIDAL SULPHUR 
COLLOIDAL ZINC OXIDE 
COLLOIDAL COLORS 


HEVEATEX CORPORATION 


78 Geodyear Ave. Melrose, Mase. 
Offices in New York, Akron, Chieageo 
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The WHERE-TO-BUY Section of THE RUBBER AGE in wtic. 
are listed the Products and Services of the Leading Suppliers te 


the Rubber industry. If what you are seeking is not listed here, 
write to the Service Department of THE RUBBER AGE, 250 West 
Z 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
esse ees te a ae aan» 











Chemicals and Compounding Materials {continued} _ 





COLORS 


BRILLIANT ORGANIC DYES; Pk. 
MANENT, NON-BLEEDING, LOW COST 


For All Cures 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO. 


Rubber Service Dept. 
1012 Second National Bidg., Akren, Ohie 











GASTEX 


Special Process Reinforcing BLACK. Su- 
ior aging and oil resistant properties. 
ow permanent set. 


Herron Bros. & Meyer, Akron, Ohio 
General Sales Agents for 
General Atlas Carbon Div., 


General Properties Co., Inc., Pampa, Texas 








PARA-DORS— 


overcome odors in rubber—effec- 
tively and at low cost. 
GIVAUDAN-DELAWANNA, INC. 
Industrial Aromatics Division 
330 West 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 











COMPOUNDING Materials 


Vulcanizing Agents Pigments 
Accelerators Clays 
we Mineral Rubber 
Dispersions - Blacks 
R. T. VANDERBILT CO. 
230 Park Ave. New York City 











IRON OXIDES 


Asbestine—Barytes—Talc— 
Soapstone 


C. K. Williams & Co. 
EASTON, PA. 








PARA-FLUX 


The Universal Seftener—Adaptable, Uni- 
ferm. Improves Quality—Eeonemiecal. 


The C. P. Hall Co. 


2510 First Central Tower 


Akron Ohio 


~. 


aan bb. 











CUMAR —Paracoumarone Resin. 


A neutral gum fer rubber com- 
pounding. 
Samples and prices on request. 
The Barrett Div. 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. 
40 Rector St. New York City 








LAMP BLACKS 
Produced according to the rigid specifications of 
the makers of EAGLE and OLD STANDARD 
Germantown Brands. 

THE L. MARTIN COMPANY, Inc. 
Unit of Columbian Carbon Co. 
BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
Distributor of Rubber Blacks 
41 East 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 

















DU PONT Rubber Chemicals 


DU PONT RUBBER CCLORS 
DU PONT ACCELERATORS 
DU PONT ANTI-OXIDANTS 


E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


RUBBER CHEMICALS DIVI 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


PELLETEX (The pellet Gastex) 


The special process reinforcing black in 
free-flowing form. Saves power; mone 
wasted; protects adjacent colored stocks. 
Herron Bros. & Meyer, Akron, Ohio 
General Sales Agents for 
General Atlas Carbon Div., 


General Properties Co., Inc., Pampa, Texas 

















MAGNESIUM OXIDE 


Calcined Magnesium Oxide prepared 
for use in the compounding of neo- 
prene. Full details on request. 


J. T. Baker Chemical Co. 
Phillipsburg 


New Jersey 

















EXTENDER 


NAFTOLEN R 100 — Extender 
for Crude Rubber, Reclaim, 
Synthetics. 

Wilmington Chemical Corporation 
10 E. 40th St.. New York, N. Y. 


RUBBER PROCESSING OILS 


tetandi compatibility in processing 
EE or meaern synthetic rubbers, use 


SUN RUBBER PROCESSING OILS 


Write 
SUN OIL COMPANY 
Philadelphia Pennsylvania 




















MAPICO COLORS 
Pure Oxides of Iron 
Yellows—Reds—Browns—Black 


MAGNETIC PIGMENT CO. 
BI Y & SMIT co. 
Distributors 


41 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 





RUBBER SUBSTITUTES 
White, brown and black. 


The Carter Bell Mfg. Co. 
Springfield, New Jersey 














“FACTICE”’— Prevents bloom- 


(Reg. U. S&S. Pat. Of.) 
ing, makes colors fast and a 


smoother batch 


Stamford Rubber Supply Co. 


Stamford, Conn. 











MOLD LUBRICANT 

“‘Orvus”’ enables articles to leave molds read- 
ily; molds clean easily, Effective in hardest 
water. Also acts as thorough cleanser for molded 
and extruded rubber goods. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 
Cincinnati Ohio 





SOFTENERS 
Rosin Oil — Pine Tar 
Burgundy Pitch 
“Galex” — a non-oxidizing Resin 
National Rosin Oil & Size Co. 
RKO Bidg. New York, N. Y. 

















FURNEX—FURNEX BEADS 
The High Resilience 
Semi-Reinforcing Black 
BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 Bast 42ad 5%. New Yerk City 














OROPLAST 
Plasticizer—Sulphur Reactive 
High Loading Tolerated 
Great Elongation Produced 
Cool Processing Stocks 
Advance Solvents & Chem. Corp. 
245 Fifth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 








SOLVENTS 

Cd 

cating operations. 

SKELLY OIL CO., SOLVENTS DIV. 
Skelly Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
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The WHERE-TO-BUY Section otf THE RUBBER AGE in which 


the Rubber Industry. 


are listed the Products and Services sf the Leading Suppliers te 
if what you are seeking is not listed here, 
write to the Service Department of THE RUBBER AGE, 250 West 
57th St.. New York 19, N. Y. 











Chemicals and Compounding Mat erials rcontinued} 





STEARIC ACID 


STEAREX ... CAKE or POWDER 
STEAREX BEADS 
Standardized Products for Rubber 
Compounding 
MINERAL RUBBER (Parmr), TALC 
SOAPSTONE 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 East 42nd St. New York City 


WAXES 


Johnson’s lustrous wax finishes retard 
oxidation, reduce friction, surface wear, 
tackiness. 

S. C. JOHNSON & SON, INC. 
Racine Wisc. 


ZINC OXIDE PIGMENTS 
The XX Reds Kadox 
ZINC SULPHIDE PIGMENTS 
The Cryptones ™ Albaliths 


Lithopomes) 
The New Jersey Zine Sales Co. 


New York Chicage 
Cleveland, Boston, San Francisce 











SULPHURS 


Rubbermakers’ TIRE BRAND and TUBE 
BRAND. Aliso CRYSTEX Insoluble 


—s. Sul r Chloride, Caustic Soda, 

Bi-Sulphide, Carben Teetre 
Chloride. 

Stauffer Chemical Company 

2710 Graybar Bldg., New York City 


ZINC OXIDES 


AZO ZZZ Zine Oxides 

lead free—pure—uniferm—dependable 
AZO ZZZ-11 AZO ZZZ-55 
AZO ZZZ-22 AZO ZZZ-44 AZO ZZZ-66 


American Zinc Sales Company 


Columbus, Ohio New York 
Chicago St. Lowis 


ZINC OXIDES 


Blaek Label Red Label Green Label 
Manufactured by Our New Electrothermic 
Process 


St. Joseph Lead Co. 


250 Park Ave.. New York 
Plant and Laboratory: Monace 
(Josephtown), Pa. 








TITANIUM PIGMENTS 
TITANOX 


Unsurpassed in 
OPACITY, WHITENESS, BRIGHTNESS 
Titanium Pigment Corp., Sole Sales 
Agent, 111 Broadway, New York,N. Y. 
104 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 
350 Townsend Street, San Francisco 
2472 Enterprise Street, Los Angeles 











The Progressive Concern Selling 
to Rubber Manufacturers Uses 


THE MARKET PLACE 
for Results 








ZINC STEARATE 


ZINC LAURATE 


Colite Mold Lubricant 
for Extra High Gloss 


THE BEACON COMPANY 
87 Bickford St., Boston, Mass. 





Machinery and 


Equipment 





BANBURYS REPAIRED 


Re-building and re-surfacing rotors 
and mixing chambers has been our 
specialty for years. 


INTERSTATE WELDING SERVICE 
914 Miami St. Akron, Ohio 


CUTTING MACHINERY 


Specialists in Rubber Cutting Equipment for 
Bands, Crude Steck, Jar Rings, Tubes, Roll- 
ers, Washers, Treads, Cement Stoek, ete. 


Bee Black Rock jor All Cutting Problems 


Black Rock Manufacturing Co. 


179 Osborne 51. Bridgeport, Conn. 


FORMS - PORCELAIN 
Exclusive Manufacturers of 
Vitreous Porcelain Closed End Forms 
No matter what shape or design—we 
can make it. Send blue print or sketch 

for our prices. 
The Colonial Insulator Co. 
936 Grant St. Akron, Ohio 








CALENDER SHELLS 
Gammeter’s 
ALL STEEL Calender Shelis. 
All welded. Any size. 
New and better. 
The W. F. GAMMETER CO. 
Cadiz Ohio 





DIAL GAUGES—Thickness 


For measuring the thickness of 
rubber and similar materials. Many 
models. 

Frank E. Randall 


248 Ash St., 
Waltham Mass. 


GRINDING MILLS 


SPAN grinding mill reduces soft 
and hard rubber to fine powder. 


Made in U. S. A. 
M. Pancorbo 
155 John St. New York, N. Y. 











CUTTING DIES 
Cutting and perforating dies of all 
types for rubber manufacturers. 
Send for our quotations 
Brockton Cutting Die 
& Machine Co. 


Avon, Mass. 








DRYING MACHINERY 
For Synthetic Rubber, Reclaimed Rub- 
ber, Latex Processed Materials, etc. 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, INC. 
Seventh St. & Tabor Rd. Philadelphia, Pa. 


MACHINERY—RUBBER 


“Master” Tube Molds, Tire Vuleanizers, 
Melds and Cores, Tire Drums, Tubera, ete. 


Special Machinery Built to Order 


Akron Standard Mold Co. 
Akron, Ohio 








CUTTING DIES 


Alse Tools, Dies, Jigs, Fixtures. Machine 
Parts and Special Machinery. Now engaged 
fm Prime and Subcontract Work, Defense 
and Civilian. 


Independent Die & Supply Co., 
LeSelie & Ohie Sts. St. Leuis 4, Me. 

















EXTRUDERS 


The pioneer line of tubers, strainers 
and wire insulating machines. For 
latest developments inquire of 


JOHN ROYLE & SONS 


Paterson New Jersey 
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MACHINERY 
L. ALBERT & SON 
Trenton, N. J. Stoughton, Masa. 
Los Angeles, Calif. Akroa, O. 
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the Rubber Industry. 


The WHERE-TO-BUY Section of THE RUBBER AGt in which 
are listed the Products and Services of the Leading Suppliers to 
If what you are seeking is not listed here, 
write to the Service Department of THE RUBBER AGE, 250 Wesr 
57th St., New York, 19, N. Y, 











Machinery and Equipment (continued) _ 





MACHINERY 


A complete service from the design of 
machinery to finished products of all kinds. 
Equipment for Plantations — also Reclaim, 
Latex and Rubber Plants. 


Layouts — Formulas — Processes 


Continental Machinery Company 
305 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





MANDRELS—AII Types 


Circular and Straight—Aluminum and Steel 
—— Under Clyde E. Lowe Co. Patents 
Sherardizing and Rig me Plating 
Machinery—Air Bag & Mandrel Polishing 


National Sherardizing & 
Machine Co. 


Hartford, Conn. Akren, Ohiec 


SPECIAL MACHINERY 
For Quality and Efficiency in Work- 
ing Rubber. Consult us about your 
problems. 

Utility Manufacturing Co. 
Cudahy, Wisconsin 








MACHINERY 


A Comprehensive Line of Rubber and Plastic 
Equipment Including Tubers and Extruders, 


MOLDS 


For tires, rubber specialties and me- 


STOCK SHELLS 


A Type for Every Need—Large Diameter— 
Light Weight — Extra Strong — Seamless. 








Cutting Dies—Eyelets. 


United Shoe Machinery Corp. 
140 Federal St.. Boston, Mass. 


Cutters; Elevators; “Frigidisc” Grind- 
ers; Hammer Mills; Mixers, Sifters, etc. 
MERCER-ROBINSON CO., INC. 
30 Church St., New York, N. Y. 


Tire Builders and Vulcanizers, Spreaders, ni . : 
— Pp chanical goods; gg machine work, National Sherardizing & 
National Rubber Machinery Co. The Akron Equipment Co. Machine Co. 
Akron, Ohio Akron, Ohio Hartford, Conn. Akron, Ohie 
ye ong se) Sn ve ae TESTING MACHINES 
utting, Trimming, Skiving, oa eclaiming Rubber 
Cementing, Eyeletting, Attrition Mills; Conveyors; Crushers; we rg By A ee 


Write for Deseriptive Literature 


Henry L. Scott Co. 


P. O. Bex 963 Providence, R. 1. 








MAGNETIC of All 
EQUIPMENT Kinds 
Separators Drums 

Clutches Brakes 

Rolls Special Magnets 


Stearns Magnetic Mfg. Co. 
640 So. 28th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 











RUBBER STRIP CUTTER 
Strips slab rubber up to 1” thick, 
20,000 feet in 8 hours. Any width. 
Tolerance 1/64 to 1/100 inch. No 
rejects. Write for full details. 


Simplex Cloth Cutting Mach. Co. 
270 W. 39th St., New York, N. Y. 











USED MACHINERY 
For Rubber @& Allied Industries 
Mills, Calenders, Hydraulic Presses, Tubers, 
Vulcanizers, Mixers, etc. 

Eric Bonwitt 
87 So. High St., Akron, Ohio 








Rubber—cruce; Scrap; Latex; Dispersions 





CRUDE RUBBER 
BALATA—SYNTHETIC CHICLE 
We handle Manufacturers’ Crude Rub- 
ber and Balata Purchase Permits. 


Charles F. Connor & Co., Inc. 


110 State St. Boston, Mass. 
Telephone: LAF ayette 1202 





DISPERSITE 
Water Dispersed Rubber 
(Reclaimed—Crude—Synthetics) 
Man-made Alternate for Latex 


Dispersions Process, Inc. 


1230 Sixth Ave.. New York, N. Y. 
Branch Office in Detroit 

















CRUDE RUBBER 
SCRAP RUBBER 
Also HARD RUBBER DUST 
H. Muehlstein & Co., Inc., 


122 E. 42nd St., New York City 


BRANCHES: Akron, Chicago, Boston, 
Les Angeles, Memphis, London. 


LOTOL 


(Compounded Latex) 

Ready to use 
NAUGATUCK CHEMICAL 
Division of United States Rubber Ce. 
Rockefeller Center, New York, N. Y. 
Branch Office in Detroit 











GUAYULE RUBBER 
AMPAR BRAND 
Washed and Dried 


Continental-Mexican Rubber Co. 
Incorporated 
745 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Formerly Distributed By 
Continental Rubber Co., of N. Y. 


REVERTEX 

Highly Concentrated (About 75%) 
Rubber Latex 

Sole Distributor for U.S.A. and Canada 


Revertex Corp. of America 
37-08 Northern Blv'd., L. I. Gity, N. Y. 

















CRUDE RUBBER 
SCRAP RUBBER 
HARD RUBBER DUST 
BALATA — GUTTA PERCHA 


Hermann Weber & Company 
76 Beaver St. New York 

















LATEX 


Normal, Concentrated, Processed 


HEVEATEX CORPORATION 


78 Geodvear Ave.. Melrose, Mass 
Offices in New York, Akron, Chicago 








RUBBER 
Crude Rubber 
Liquid Latex 


Ernest Jacoby & Co. 
79 Milk St. Boston, Mass. 
Cable Address: Jacobite Boston 
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The WHERE-TO-BUY Section of THE RUBBER AGE in which 
are listed the Products and Services of the Leading Suppliers to 
the Rubber Industry. If what you are seeking is not listed here. 
write to the Service Department of THE RUBBER AGE, 250 West 
57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 








Rubber (Cont'd) 


Rubber—Synthetic 


Fabrics—tiners, Hollands 





RUBBER and PLASTICS 
SCRAP 


For extreme resistance to heat, abra- 
sion, oil, gasoline, aging, and deteri- 
oration. 


HYCAR CHEMICAL COMPANY 


CUSTOM FINISHERS of 
RUBBER REPELLENT LINERS 


Capitol Process Liner Treatment 
Textile Proofers, Inc. 
181-183 Culver Avenue 

Jersey City, N. J. 














Also HARD RUBBER DUST 
A. SCHULMAN, INC. 


790 E. Tallmadge Ave., Akron, Ohio 
14th & Converse Sts., E. St. Louis, Ill. 
738 Statler Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
500 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Warehouses at Akron, E. St. Louis 
and Boston 


ROTEX RUBBER CO., INC. 335 South Main St 
437 Riverside Ave., Newark, N. J. Akron : Ohio 
RUBBER— Scrap and Crude NEOPRENE 


In different types to meet stringent 
requirements. 

The ene my ‘Rotebook ay ~ 8 u pana 
E. ‘e du Pon! Pont de ‘ete A & Co., ‘Inc. 
Rubber Chemicals Div. 
Wilmington Del. 


PROCESSED LINERS 


“CLIMCO”—Fabries treated to prevent ad- 
hesion of rubber stocks. 


“LINERETTE”’—tTreated paper for separat- 
on og interleaving light weight rubber 
The Cleveland Liner & Mfg. Co. 


5508 Maurice Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 











THE ONLY 


VULTEX— uicanizen warex 


Imsures Highest Quality, Unifermity, Eeeoa- 
omy, Simplicity ef Application. 


FULLY PROTECTED BY PATENTS 
Alse Latex and Latex Compounds 
General Latex & Chemical Corp. 


Successors to the Vultex Chemical 
6 Main St. Cambridge, Mass. 














PERBUNAN 
Oil Resistance—Heat Resistance 
Long Life 
Full information upon request. 


STANCO DISTRIBUTORS, INC. 
26 Broadway New York, N. Y. 


SEPARATOR CLOTHS 
“BRATEX” Rubber Holland amd = special 
Starch ar A a for b 
Coated and Impreg- 
nated ee 
The Holliston Mills, Inc. 
Norwood, Mass. 











Reclaimed Rubber .... 








NERVASTRAL 
RECLAIMING PROCESSES 


HIGH GRADE — HIGH SPEED 
HIGH ECONOMY 


Rubber & Plastics Compounds Co., Inc. 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 
Tel: COlumbus 5-0085 


THIOKOL 


Synthetic rubber available in several 
types, including powder form. Excel- 
lent solvent resistance and aging prop- 
erties. 


THIOKOL CORPORATION 





Rubber Mnfrs. 

















RECLAIMED RUBBER— 
For All Purposes 


NAUGATUCK CHEMICAL 
Division of United States Rubber Co. 


1230 Sixth Ave., N. Y. City 


MECHANICAL MOLDED 


RUBBER GOODS 
Sponge Rubber: Sheeted—Die Cut—Moided 
Your Inquiries Solicited 
Barr Rubber Products Co. 
Sandusky, Ohio 














Trenton N. J. 
Consultants 
CHEMISTS-ENGINEERS 


Our staff of chemists, engineers and bacteriol- 

» with laboratories for analysis, research, 

ysical testing and bacteriology are prepared 
to render you 


Every Form of Chemical Service 
FOSTER D. SNELL, INC. 
312 Washington Street, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 





SANITARY GOODS— 


Dress Shields, Baby Pants, Aprons, Elastic 
Belts, Bloomers, Stepins, Bibs, Guimps and 
Brassieres. 


SPECIAL GOODS CUT TO ORDER 
Rand Rubber Co., Inc. 


Summer Ave. & Halsey St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 














RECLAIMED RUBBER— 


Uniformity, reliability, cleanliness 


PEQUANOC RUBBER CO. 
Butler, N. J. 








CONSULTING 
LATEX TECHNOLOGIST 





R. J. Noble, Ph.D. 
21 Woodland Road, Malden, Mass. 


Miscellaneous 





Use the 
MARKET PLACE 


Section 








RECLAIMED RUBBER— 


A standardized grade for every 
requirement. 


U. S. Rubber Reclaiming Co., Inc. 
500 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
“60 Years Serving the Industry 
Solely as Reclaimers” 











CONSULTING 
Rubber Technologist 
Natural and Synthetic Rubber 
R. R. Olin Laboratories 
P. O. BOX 372, AKRON, OHIO 





Telephones: HE 3724, FR 8551 








To Display 
Your Products 
It Brings Results! 
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f- enone —— 


WANT ADS 


RATES: Five cents word, minimum charge £2.00, except 
POSITIONS WANTED, $1.00 for 40 words or lem, extra three 
cemts per word. All clamified advertisements le in advance. 


Address to box numbers care of RUBBER AGE, 250 West 
57th Se., New York 19, N. Y. 
— J 


Xo 











POSITIONS WANTED 





RUBBER SALESMAN now 
Packing and Hose desires connection with 
state Oklahoma r woul per up Southwest area and employ other 

alesman as Branch Manager Good sales record 7 years of 


ame Addres Rox 1402. R ner A 


Oklahoma selling Belting, 
factory as General Salesman for 


employed in 


reterences 4, 


RUBBER CHEMIS1 15 years’ experience in rubber research, develop 


ment, technical sales, and factory management. Special knowledge formu 
lating and processing hig! peed smooth tubing GR-S, GR-M, and other 
synthetics Now managing insulated wire manufacture and directing re 
search in electrical wire plant Desires connection with better future. Par 
ticularly interested in deal involving some ownership Age 7, married, 


dependents, B.S Protestant Address Box 1420, Rupgper Act 


POSITION WANTED AS PLANT SUPERINTENDENT or Prod 


tion Manager, or will consider part interest in Mechanical Goods pl: 
Experienced in Compounding. Milling, Calendering, Extruding and Molding 


ant 





HELP WANTED (Continued ) 





CHEMIST AND PRODUCTION SUPERVISOR. Well establishe« 
textile coating firm located Brooklyn, N. Y., requires the services of 

chemist thoroughly familiar with formulating of plastics and syntheti 
good knowledge of textile coating procedure including prepara 
tion of coating compounds and their application to cloth is essential. Ex 
ellent opportunity. Permanent. Write fully experience ar 


salary Address Box 1424, Russer Ace. 


esins 


Stating age, 


CHEMIST AND FACTORY SUPERINTENDENT tc 
take charge Small Rubber Factory in Chicago Area. Excel- 
lent opportunity. Address Box 1425, RUBBER AGE. 


CHEMIST wanted. Must have good working knowledge of Synthetic 
Rubbers as used in mechanical rubber industry Excellent opportunit 
vith one of the oldest established plants in California. State all qualifica 
tions in detail THE AMERICAN RUBBER MFG. CO., Oakland 


Calif 


WANTED CHIEF CHEMIST with wide and varied ex- 
perience to manage large rubber and plastics laboratory. 
Excellent opportunity. State qualifications. Address Box 
1429, RUBBER AGE. 





EQUIPMENT WANTED 





WANTED: Banbury 
ferred Please give 
1417, Rueser Act 


Laboratory Masticator, 
11 


one with steam jacket 
location, price, age, and full i 


description Address Be 


WANTED—Hydraulic Presses with pump and accumulator, Banbur 








rethasreatnetic and Rubber Tires, Tubes and Mechanical Rubber Goods: fixer, Mills, Calender, Tubers, any condition. Address Box 1427, Russe: 
AGE AGi 
HELP WANTED WANTED 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEER familiar with rubber factory RUBBER PLANT equipped with mills and presses. Give f particu- 


Good opportunity in medium sized plant 
Address Box 1386, RUBBER AGE. 


electrical equipment. 
located in Pennsylvania. 


SITUATION OPEN, CHIEF CHEMISI! Leading Company in its 
held has vacan n Techr il Staff for man with broad experience in Re 
search Compounding ( ring Pat ind Crepe Rubbers and Synthetics 
Exceptional portunity Locatior New England Address Box 1414 


Ruesper Aci 


MECHANICAL OR ELECTRICAL ENGINEER with 
sufficient background and experience to take full charge of 
lay-out and installation of new rubber processing machinery 
and also to assume responsibility for plant and machinery 
maintenance in a medium sized tire factory. Excellent op- 
portunity with assured post war permanence in a growing 
company. Address Box 1419, RUBBER AGE. 


PLASTICIZER 


cizer desires 


AND RESIN CHEMIST Company producing plasti 
ist } xperienced in the use 


W rite 


! hemical engineer 
plasticizer in resin an natural and synthetic rubber Salary pen 


riving training and experience Address Box 1415, Rueper Act 


TIRE AND TUBE DEVELOPMENT, PROCESS OR 
CONSTRUCTION ENGINEERS. Location outside Ohio. 
Address Box 1421, RUBBER AGE. 


CHEMIST OR CHEMICAL ENGINEER want 


Must e experience 
, 


im all phases of rubbe mpounding knowledge of plastic compounding 
desirable but not essent Permanent position with Eastern firm doing 
war work Write stat training, and salary expected Address 
Box 141¢ Ruspere A 


TIME STUDY AND MOTION ANALYSIS MEN. Must 
have several years experience with progressive company. Fur- 
nish complete history in first letter. Location away from 


Ohio. Address Box 1422, RUBBER AGE. 

CHEMIS1 thor r experienced tt mpounding and processing rub 
vr and svt ett | Knowled eae alendering and reading de 
sirable F-astert locat ! permanent opportunity Gave full details first 
letter Address Box R per A 

Help Wa Continued Next Column) 
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lars Address Box 1428, Ruspper AGe. 


Use the Want Ad 
Section of Rubber Age 
for RESULTS! 





POST WAR OPPORTUNITY 


Midwest manufacturer, now engaged largely in war 
production, has large rubber coating and spreading ca- 
pacity available for volume production of Post War 
items. Interested in any commercial or industrial article, 
specialty or staple merchandise, coated with natural or 
synthetic rubber or plastic materials, on either fabrics 
or paper. 

Have well equipped research laboratory which can 
be utilized for joint development of new ideas. 

Also interested in procuring proofing work now for 
available open spreading equipment. 


Address Box 1418, RUBBER AGE 








Try ENERPRENE Cement 
for Bonding Synthetic Rubber 





THE ENERPRENE COMPANY 
First Central Tower Akron, Ohio 
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EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 





INE USED HYDRAULIC PUMP complete with return tank, counter 


ifting, motor and switch. No priority required. $250.00 f.o.b. California. 


iress Box 1412, Rupper AGE. 


24” x 24” Hydraulic Presses 12” diameter ram; 1- 
Watson Stillman Hydro Pneumatic Accumulator, 


OR SALE: 2 
el Masticator; |! 


* ram, 48” stroke, 30008 pressure; 1—W.S. 15” x 18” Hydraulic Press, 


dia. ram; 2—D. & B. 20%” x 20% 
am; 9—24” x 55” Steel Cored Heating Platens; 1 
x 42” Rubber Mill with 100 hp. Drive and Motor; 4—W. & P. Mixers; 
umson 6” Tuber; Dry Mixers; Pulverizers, Grinders, etc Send for 
plete list. CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC., 14-19 
k Row, New York 7, N. 


” Platens; 1—14” x 24” Press, 
Farrel Birmingham 


For Action — Use Classified Ads 





FOR SALE 


1—22” x 64” coating and friction calender with reduction 
drive. 


2—Refiners 16° & 20” x 36” with reduction drive motor and 
controls. 


1—Upper calender 10” x 26” with two 16” x 40” mills, 
reduction drive motor and controls. 


1—Line steam vulcanizer or devulcanizer 4 x 12 ft. 
1—Laboratory vulcanizer or devulcanizer 18 inches by 4 feet. 


1—75 H.P, 230 volt D.C. motor and controller. 





Address Box 1413 
RUBBER AGE—250 W. 57th Street, New York 19, 
N. Y. 





Quick Results! 


Faced with an acute shortage of 
experienced foremen, many war 
plants have found the “Confer- 
ence’’ Method the quickest, most 
practical and efficient solution to 
up-grade promising employees. 
The book is written in_ crisp, 
concise language and was pre- 
pared to meet the needs of all 
industries. 


FOREMANSHIP 
TRAINING 


The recently developed “Confor- 
ence” Method of training is now 
available in this new book 
WRITTEN BY 12 LEADING IN. 
DUSTRIAL TRAINING DIREC- 
TORS, under the supervision of 
Capt. R. B. Starr, formerly Asst. 
Director of Training, Interna- 
tional Harvester Company. This 
book, packed with tested, prac- 
tical ideas, gives a complete 22- 
hour course which can be given 
in 6 weeks in your plant. 


“Conference” 
Method Speeds 
Training of 
New Foremen 


FOREMANSHIP TRAINING does 
not waste the trainee’s time with 
non-essentials. It deals concisely 
with basic principles. This meth- 
od has been used with outstand- 
ing success im instructing over 
2,500 foremen at Illinois Tech- 
nical Institute. 











Our Rebuilding 

the Element of 

Risk by These Five 
Important Steps: 


1. INSPECTED 
. DISASSEMBLED 


2 
3. REBUILT 
‘ , 4, MODERNIZED 
Equipped to Furnish Complete Plants 5 GUARANTEED 


Our New Machines: 


L. ALBERT & SON 


MILLS 
MIXERS 
OFFICES AND PLANTS BRAKES 
PRESSES 
TRENTON, N. J. ° AKRON, OHIO CUTTERS 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. @ STOUGHTON, MASS. SUSAN GRINDERS 











UBBER AGE, NOVEMBER, 1943 


11 FAST-MOVING CHAPTERS COVER: 
Foreman’s relations with management; Human factors on the jeb; Coop- 
eration; Selecting the right man; How to reduce waste and production 
costs; Training and supervising new workers; Job evaluation; Time and 
motion study; Accident prevention; Wages and payment systems; Handling 


PRICE: $2.65 postpaid Send Orders to 
THE RUBBER AGE 


250 West 57th Street New York 19, N. Y. 











STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULA 
rion, ETc., REQUIRED BY THE ACTS OF CONGRESS OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912, and MARCH 3, 1933, of THE RUBBER AGF, 
published monthly at East Stroudsburg, Pa., for October 1, 1943. 


State of New York / 
County of New York f§ 5* 


Before me, a notary public in and for the State and county aforesaid, 
personally appeared Peter P. Pinto, who, having been duly sworn according 
to law, deposes and says that he is the Business Manager of The Rubber Age 
and that the following is. to the best of his knowledge and behef, a true 
statement of the ownership, management, etc., of the aforesaid publication 
for the date shown in the above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 
1912, as amended by the Act of March 3, 1933, embodied in Section 537, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing 
editor, and business managers, are: 

Publisher, Palmerton Publishing Company, Inc., 250 W. 57th St., New 
York 19, N. ; Editor, M. E. Lerner, 256 W. 57th St., New York 19, 
N. Y.: Managing Editor, None; Business Manager, Peter P. Pinto, 250 W. 
57th St.. New York 19, N. Y. 

2. That the owner is (If owned by a corporation, its name and address 
must be stated and also immediately thereunder the names and addresses of 
stockholders owning or holding one per cent or more of total amount of 
stock. If not owned by a corporation, the names and addresses of the indi- 
vidual owners must be given. If owned by a firm, company, or other un- 
incorporated concern, its name and address, as well as those of each indi- 
vidual member, must be given) 

Palmerton Publishing Company, Inc., 250 W. 57th St., New York 19, 
N. Y.; P. L. Palmerton, 250 W. 57th St., New York 19, N. Y.; Earl D. 
Osborn, 40 E. 36th St., New York 16, N. Y.; Peter P. Pinto, 250 W. 57th 
St., New York 19, N 4 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders 
owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, 
or other securities are: 

None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, 
stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock 
holders and security holders as they appear upon the books of the company 
but also, in cases where the stockholders or security holders appear upon the 
books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name 
of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also 
that the said two paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that 
of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that any other 
person, association, or corporation has any interest, direct or indirect, in the 
said stocks, bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 


PETER P. PINTO, Business Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 22nd day of September, 1943. 
[SEAL] HANNAH GOLDENSON, Notary Public. 


(My commission expires March 30th, 1944.) 
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SYNTHETIC SCRAP— 
A Horse of a Different Color! 


\X TITH synthetic rubber production zoom- must be kept segregated at the source. This may 


ing upward, a new problem is rising in require new methods in handling your scrap, 
the scrap rubber and reclaiming industry. Briefly, but it’s vital to the whole rubber industry. 
natural and synthetic scrap won’t mix; neither Here’s the necessity in a nutshell: Keep all types 
will two types of synthetics. According to the of scrap rubber separate, and label them before 
reclaimers, either of the above mixtures will ruin shipping. We'll be glad to help you cooperate; call 


an entire lot. our nearest office for information or assistance. 


The time to “nip” this problem is NOW, oN x we we 
before the coming avalanche of syn- jp Akron9, Ohio. . . 790 East Tallmadge Avenue 





East St. Louis, Illinois . 14th and Converse Streets 


thetic scrap rubber starts to —) 

P ; Boston 16, Massachusetts . 738 Statler Building 
Your cooperation is engeeny: 4 New York 18, New York . . 500 Fifth Avenue 
needed because all types of Conneaut, Ohio =. . « « 509 Mill Street 


Buying Agent, Rubber Reserve Company 


. Schateas Inc. 


SCRAP RUBBER 


natural and synthetic rubber 

































RESIN COLLOIDS 


Emulsions - Dispersions - Resin Solutions 

















¢ Adhesives 

¢ Buna Modifiers 

¢ Butyl Rubber Emulsions 
¢ Coating Compositions 

¢ Impregnants 

e Latex Extenders 

¢ Neoprene Modifiers 

¢ Protective Coatings 

¢ Shellac Alternates 











We invite you to visit our booth 711 





at the 19th Exposition of Chemical Industries 
at Madison Square Garden, New York, December 6-11 


















AMERICAN RESINOUS CHEMICALS CORPORATION 


Rubber Substitutes @ Rubber Synthetics @ Resin, Lacquer Emulsions *% 






MAIN OFFICE and LABORATORIES 


PEABODY, MASS. 







Factory Branches: Newark, N. J. and Chicago, Il. 








